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A SYMPOSIUM UPON ETHICAL 
OBJECTIVITY 


THE BASIS OF OBJECTIVE JUDGMENTS IN ETHICS* 
W. D. ROSS 


In this title I find two preliminary difficulties: (1) What 
is meant by the basis of a judgment, and (2) what is meant by 
the implied distinction between objective and subjective judg- 
ments? - 

1. By the basis of a judgment might be meant the psy- 
chological cause (e.g., prejudices, hopes, fears) that lead 
us to form a judgment. To discover what these are forms 
an interesting problem, but not (I think) a very important 
one. For to say that a judgment is due to causes is to im- 
ply that it is not based on reasons, and so far as this is the 
case we have no ground for believing it to be true; it will 
be a mere accident if it is true. The question we are meant 
to discuss must be the question of the logical basis of our 
judgments, or in other words, the question, What are the 
facts which make them true, when they are true? Now this 
seems to mean two different things according as the judg- 
ment in question is a direct or an inferential one. In the 
latter case the basis of the judgment naturally means the 
premise or premises on which it rests. In the former case it 


* Read at the Sixth International Congress of Philosophy and printed with the 
permission of the Congress. 
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cannot mean this, and can, I think, mean nothing but the fact 
expressed in the judgment. In the former case, again, the 
question, What is the basis of such and such a judgment? (the 
question implied in our title) is unmeaning. If the judgment 
has a basis at all, i.e., if it is expressive of a fact, the basis can 
only be the fact already expressed in the judgment. The real 
question, then, about a judgment not reached by inference is 
not, What is its basis? but, Has it a basis? i.e., Does it ex- 
press a fact? or, in other words, Is it true? In the latter case 
the question, What is its basis? is a significant question, since 
it may not be clear what the premises are that warrant a given 
inferential judgment. In the case of judgments put forward as 
direct we have only to ask, Have they a basis? In the case of 
inferential judgments we have to ask both, Have they a ba- 
sis? and, If so, what is it? But the first question cannot be 
answered without answering the second. We can discover that 
the judgment has a basis only by discovering what the basis is. 
But first of all, since it is not always clear whether our judg- 
ments are direct or inferential, we must ask which they are. 

2. The distinction drawn between objective and subjec- 
tive judgments is a puzzling one. The possible meanings of 
“objective” that occur to me are (a) believed to be true inde- 
pendently of their being judged. But in this sense all ethical 
judgments, and all judgments whatsoever, are objective. In 
making any judgment I inevitably believe it to be true inde- 
pendently of my judging it. This meaning, then, will not 
serve for a division of judgments into objective and subjec- 
tive. (6) Actually true independently of being judged. Now 
what is true must necessarily be true independently of being 
judged. (Or, lest anyone should object that truth is a charac- 
teristic only of judgments, and that judgments can exist and 
can be true only if they are judged, let me say that if a judg- 
ment is true, the fact which it states must be a fact independ- 
ently of being judged to be such.) In this sense, therefore, the 
distinction between objective and subjective judgments will 
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simply be that between true and false judgments, but incor- 
rectly expressed. To say that our predications of good, for 
instance, may be true, but not in this sense objective, is to say 
that good = thought good by a mind. But this is a circular 
definition which leads at once to a vicious infinite regress; and 
it may further be refuted by the following consideration. We 
could suppose, say, an act of self-denial which neither the doer 
nor anyone else had ever pronounced good. If now some 
mind became aware of it, it might pronounce that the act had 
been good even when it was not being thought so. Its good- 
ness then cannot be equated with being thought good by a 
mind. Shall we say, then, that good means such as to be 
thought good when attended to by a mind? That this will not 
do is made clear by asking whether the thought in question is 
true or false. That which is falsely thought good when at- 
tended to is obviously not good. And if we say to be good = to 
be such as to be truly thought good when attended to, that 
very phrase implies that the thing in question really is good 
apart from being attended to. (c) True independently of any 
psychological effect produced by the subject of the judgment 
on the judger. It is, I think, mainly in this sense that doubt is 
felt as to whether any of our predications of good or of right 
are objectively true. When, for instance, it is said that our 
predications of good are merely subjective, it is usually meant 
that good means simply pleasant, or desired, or approved, or 
tending to satisfy desire, or, in general, producing a certain 
psychological effect on the judger. 

The questions that emerge then are the following: (1) 
Are there such things as goodness and badness, rightness and 
wrongness, independently of any psychological effect pro- 
duced by their subjects on the judger? (2) If there are, can 
we discover what subjects they belong to? (3) Are the judg- 
ments in which we predicate them direct or inferential, or 
some the one, some the other? (4) If any are inferential, what 
~ are their premises? 
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1. We have to ask, then, whether good means producing 
a certain kind of experience in a mind. This may be subdi- 
vided into two main possibilities. (a) Good might mean 
thought good by a mind. This suggestion I have already dealt 
with. (5) The only other way in which we might say “Good 
= such as to produce a certain effect on a mind” is to say 
“Good = such as to produce a certain state of feeling in a 
mind.” This has been perhaps the commonest way of trying 
to make “good” subjective; witness the many attempts to 
equate good with pleasant, or desired. This attempt is not 
open to the same objection as the last, since the antithesis of 
true and false does not apply to feelings. I discard pleasant 
and desired as quite obviously not coextensive with good, let 
alone identical with it. The most natural name to give to the 
feeling, the tendency to produce which is to be identified 
with good, is the feeling of approval. But when I try to analyze 
what may loosely be called by this name, I can find nothing in 
it but the thought that the thing approved is good, + a feel- 
ing of pleasure in contemplating it. So that to say Good = 
such as to rouse approval when attended to means good = 
such as to rouse the thought that it is good,+a certain 
pleasure, when attended to; and we can see the unsatisfactori- 
ness of this by once more asking whether the thought is true 
or false. That which is falsely thought good and gives pleasure 
is not good. And if good = such as to be truly thought good 
and to give pleasure, that implies that the thing called good is 
good apart from being thought good and therefore apart from 
rousing approval. 

Does “S is good” mean, then, that this relation exists be- 
tween S and me, e.g., that S is desired by me, or pleases me, 
or fulfils my desire? Of all such suggestions far the most 
plausible, to my mind, is the last. If even this can be seen to 
be untrue, I may perhaps be excused for not discussing the 
others. To this suggestion there are two objections (and very 
likely many more): (a) We often experience pleasures (e.g., 
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that of smelling a sweet-scented flower) which we have not 
desired. That they tend to satisfy desire could, I think, be 
known only by first desiring them and then finding that when 
we get them they satisfy our desire. But in fact we judge 
them to be good without having desired them at all. (0) It 
seems to be characteristic of all objects of desire that they 
tend to satisfy the desire for them. If a man desires revenge, 
this desire is satisfied when he takes his revenge. Yet we do 
not judge revenge to be good, but to be bad. “Yes,” it may be 
said, “but revenge does not permanently, or completely, satis- 
fy.” It certainly does not satisfy our desire for things other 
than revenge. But if we interpret “tending to satisfy desire” 
not as “tending to satisfy the desire for itself,” but as “tend- 
ing to satisfy desire in general,” no particular thing will be 
good, since no particular thing tends to satisfy all our desires. 
Only the sum of all objects of desire would then be good. But 
in fact we judge particular things to be good—virtue though 
it does not always or completely satisfy desire for pleasure, 
and pleasure though it does not satisfy desire for virtue. If 
tending to satisfy desire = good, then if we take tendency to 
satisfy desire in the one sense many things will be good which 
in fact we judge to be bad, and if we take it in the other sense 
no particular thing will be good at all. If we had only our 
predications of better and worse to take account of, this objec- 
tion would perhaps not arise. We might argue, as many phi- 
losophers have done from Plato onward, that virtue satisfies 
other desires than the desire for virtue itself, while pleasure 
satisfies no desire but the desire for itself, and often hinders 
the satisfaction of desires for such things as virtue and knowl- 
edge; we might thus explain our judgment that virtue is bet- 
ter than pleasure, consistently with this definition of good. 
But this would involve treating goodness and badness as form- 
ing (like heat and cold) a continuous series in which only an 
arbitrary line can be drawn between them; while in fact we 
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cannot help thinking of some things as definitely good and 
others as definitely bad. 

It would seem, then, that tendency to satisfy desire is not 
coextensive with good; and therefore a fortiori it cannot be 
the meaning of good. Yet this is, in my judgment, the most 
plausible of all attempts to make goodness identical with some 
psychological relation between an experience and its experi- 
encer. And it would seem to follow that goodness is even in 
this sense objective. I conclude, then, that good does not mean 
“such as to arouse some experience in a mind.” Yet I have 
the conviction that apart from mind there is no such thing as 
good or value. The only possible conclusion is that good is a 
characteristic only of minds and states of mind. Now we un- 
doubtedly apply the name “good” to many other things. A 
thing of any kind may be good in the sense of being good of 
its kind—a work of art, a machine, etc. I must therefore ex- 
plain that my remarks about good apply only to good in the 
sense of good in itself, apart from any consequences or any 
use to which the thing in question may be put. And in this 
sense we do not, I think, say of a work of art or a machine that 
it is good. A work of art is good because it arouses a certain 
experience in a competent observer; a machine, because we 
can make a certain use of it. In point of fact, the only things 
we do think good in themselves are states or qualities of mind. 
Of a noble act I can say that it is good whatever may happen 
in consequence of it; and I can say the same, I think, of a 
pleasant experience as such, and of an intellectual achieve- 
ment as such. I conclude, then, that good is objective in the 
sense of being independent of being attended to and of rous- 
ing any sort of experience in a mind, but not independent of 
mind, since it belongs only to minds and to their states and 
qualities. 

2. We have next to ask the question whether we are ever 
able to discover what things are good. I must start by assum- 
ing, what I cannot doubt, that the mind is competent, when 
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rightly used, to know in part the nature of reality. I claim to 
know that this is so, and if anyone is inclined to resist the 
claim, I must nevertheless ask him to allow me to make it. For 
unless we make this claim we can certainly not discuss phi- 
losophy or anything else, since whenever we say anything we 
claim to be saying something that is true of reality. 

Now I seem to know, as certainly as I know anything, that 
such things as virtue, insight, and pleasure are good. To the 
assertion that virtue is good it might properly be objected that 
it is tautological, since by virtue we mean only a good state of 
character. But the same objection cannot be made to the - 
statement that insight and pleasure are good. And the state- 
ment that virtue is good is only a brief way of saying that cer- 
tain kinds of character or of motive—such as conscientious- 
ness, courage, benevolence—which are not good by definition, 
yet are good. The great authority of Kant, no doubt, stands 
against the claim that any motive other than conscientious- 
ness is good; but the mass of competent opinion asserts that 
benevolence and courage, for example, are good, even if less 
good than conscientiousness; and perhaps mo one doubts 
that conscientiousness is good. Again, many doubt whether 
knowledge is in all cases good; the value of knowledge of 
unrelated matters of fact must in any case be small. But 
probably no one doubts that insight into the reasons and 
causes of things is good. And though we may think some 
pleasant states of consciousness bad on the whole, we judge 
their badness to spring from some element in them other than 
their pleasantness, and our whole attitude to such things as 
kindness, cruelty, and reward implies that we think pleasure in 
itself good, even if we deny that it ever exists in itself, apart 
from accompaniments in virtue of which the goodness of the 
whole state may be disproportionate to its pleasantness. 
When we seem often by consideration to detect goodness in 
something, the only check we can reasonably be asked to im- 
pose on ourselves is that of inquiring whether others have an 
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opposite opinion, or no opinion, on the matter. And I believe 
that as regards the three states of mind I have named, the 
opinion I have expressed survives this test with very consid- 
erable success. Virtue, insight, pleasure—these are the things 
one or more of which have been selected as the good by the 
main schools of ethical thought, and it may well be the case 
that all have been right in what they asserted, and wrong in 
what they denied. 

3. We have next to inquire whether our predications of 
good are direct or inferential. Obviously, none of them can be 
justified by inference unless there is some characteristic such 
that all the things possessing it are good. Now the attempts to 
state such a characteristic have, so far as I can recollect, all 
been attempts to find some psychological effect on the mind, 
production of which is coextensive with goodness. These have 
usually tried to show that the characteristic in question is 
identical with goodness, and when they have taken this form 
they would not, even if successful, have shown our predica- 
tions of good to be inferential. For if X = good, we do not 
infer the goodness of S from seeing it to be X, because to be X 
and to be good are the same thing. If, however, X and good 
are coextensive without being identical, our predication of 
good might be inferred from the predication of X. If my pre- 
vious contentions were right, however, none of the character- 
istics put forward as identical with good is even coextensive 
with it, and in view of the failure of all such attempts hitherto 
we are perhaps justified in thinking that no such attempt is 
likely to be successful. 

If our predications of good are inferential, then, it would 
seem that they must rest on no single middle term. I have ven- 
tured to suggest that virtuous, intelligent, pleasant are three 
different characteristics each of which implies the goodness of 
anything of which it can be predicated. We may say benevo- 
lence (or a particular instance of benevolence) is good be- 
cause it is a species or instance of virtue; the knowledge of 
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geometry (or a particular state of such knowledge) is good 
because it is a species or instance of insight; the pleasure of 
playing games (or a particular instance of it) is good because 
it is a species or instance of pleasure. But I doubt if these can 
be called real inferences. For to be a species or instance of 
virtue, insight, or pleasure is not a mere attribute of such a 
species or instance; it is its whole nature. To say that the in- 
sight into geometrical truth is a form of insight, or that the 
pleasure of playing games is a form of pleasure, is a mere 
tautology and not a judgment at all; and if so, it cannot serve 
as the premise of a syllogism. 

Again, if we take some complex state of mind, such as love 
(which I believe to be a peculiar complex of benevolence and 
pleasure, and probably insight as well) or the aesthetic experi- 
ence (which I believe to be a peculiar complex of pleasure and 
insight), can we say, supposing my analysis of them is right, 
that their goodness can be inferred from the goodness of their 
components? It might appear that we can. The analysis of 
them into their components is not a tautology. It may be dis- 
puted, and it may very likely be wrong. But if right, it might 
seem to afford a sufficient premise for judging love and the 
aesthetic experience to be good. It might be objected that 
what Professor G. E. Moore calls the principle of organic uni- 
ties forbids us to infer the goodness of a complex from the 
goodness of its elements. But I can, at any rate, think of no 
complex that is bad though all its elements are good. Still, the 
mere fact that I admit the necessity of looking to see if there 
are instances to the contrary shows that I do not see the infer- 
ence to be necessarily true; I do not look to see if there are 
witnesses to the contrary of the principle that 2+2=4. And 
in any case, even if it could be inferred that love or the aes- 
thetic experience is good, I feel sure that our judgment that 
they are so is intuitive; that something can be inferred does 
not prove that it cannot be seen intuitively. 

When we are judging of complexes which contain both 
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good and bad elements, our judgments are more doubtful. It 
seems clear here that we cannot infer the goodness or badness 
of the whole from that of the components. What happens 
here, it seems to me, is that in doubtful cases we first let our 
mind dwell on the elements. We realize as clearly as possible 
their nature and their degree of goodness or badness, and then 
pronounce a judgment on the whole which is neither logically 
inferred from our judgments on the parts, nor self-evident. I 
think, in fact, that our judgments in such a case are always 
opinion and never knowledge. 

It would appear, then, that the only predications of good 
that are inferential are those in which we are not predicating 
goodness in itself, but goodness as a means. Such judgments 
may be divided into two kinds: (a) those in which we merely 
judge something to be a means to some end without judging 
this end to be good, and (0) those in which we judge some- 
thing to be a means to an end which is good. The former are 
not ethical judgments at all, but merely assertions of causal 
relations; the latter are ethical judgments of a secondary 
kind, resting partly on causal and partly on primary ethical 
judgments. 

We now pass to the second great class of ethical judg- 
ments, those in which we predicate “right” or “my duty.” All 
the same questions arise here as arose with regard to predica- 
tions of good. We must ask (1) whether acts are right in vir- 
tue of some psychological effect they produce on the mind of 
the judger. To say that they are right in virtue of being 
judged right is to fall into the same difficulties we have already 
recognized. It would be more plausible to say they are right 
in virtue of a feeling they arouse in us, a feeling for which the 
most suitable name is sense of obligation. But the main ingre- 
dient of what might loosely be called the feeling of obligation 
can, I think, easily be seen to be the judgment that the act is 
obligatory; and, as before, we must not make the obligatori- 
ness of actions rest on their being judged to be obligatory. It 
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seems to me clear that when we judge an act to be obligatory 
we judge it to be so in its own nature, independently of any- 
thing we may either think or feel about it. 

2. When we turn to the question whether we can attain to 
knowledge of the rightness or wrongness of actions, I find 
again somewhat the same position that we discovered with 
regard to predications of goodness. We seem to be able to 
judge without any possibility of doubt that certain simple 
types of action are right: telling the truth, fulfilling our prom- 
ises, returning good for good, dividing goods fairly, promoting 
virtue, insight, and pleasure to the best of our ability. But 
when it comes to pronouncing on the rightness of particular 
acts in particular circumstances, certainty seems to be entirely 
lacking. The possible consequences of every act are infinite in 
number and various in kind. An act which is the fulfilment of 
a contract may seem also to be likely to produce more actual 
harm than good. An act likely to produce good for one set of 
persons may be likely to do harm to others, and we may be 
quite unable to foresee either which set will be the more nu- 
merous or whether the good gained by each member of the 
one set is greater or less than the harm suffered by each mem- 
ber of the other. It seems necessary to say that even in the 
cases which seem simplest, all that we can reach is a fairly 
probable opinion. Yet we are not left to our own unassisted 
wisdom in the matter; for the collective judgment of the 
world is so strongly in favor of the general rightness of such 
things as veracity and justice that in ninety-nine cases out 
of a hundred we shall probably be right in preferring them to 
acts which in the particular circumstances seem as if they 
would do more good. And our moral judgments are not in 
this respect worse off than our non-moral judgments on prac- 
tical affairs. Suppose that a man tries to discover, not what 
is right, but what will best promote his health, or wealth, or 
happiness. A thousand accidents may interfere with his best- 
calculated plans. Yet the fact that probable opinion is all that 
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we can reach in such matters does not prevent men (when they 
do their best) from acting with fair success from a prudential 
point of view; nor need the uncertainty of our moral judg- 
ments make the moral life ineffective. 

3. We have next to ask, What is the basis of our predica- 
tions of right? Here once more the question presents itself, 
whether there is any term either equivalent to, or coextensive 
with, right. The only proposed term which seems at all plausi- 
ble is that which is proposed by utilitarianism, viz., that 
right = productive of the maximum possible good. Now in 
many cases this seems to be the ground on which we judge 
actions to be right. In the absence of any special obligations 
to particular people we simply ask ourselves how we can pro- 
duce the maximum of good, and judge that action right which 
seems likely to do so. But it seems clear that there are many 
cases of special obligation (such as that of paying debts, keep- 
ing promises, telling the truth, repaying services, effecting 
just distributions) in which we judge an act to be right with- 
out necessarily having any opinion that it is likely to produce 
the maximum good. We judge that the mere fact that we 
have given a promise is sufficient, not to make it necessarily 
always right to fulfil it, but to create a strong presumption in 
favor of its being right even where there is no reason to 
think we shall thus produce a maximum of good. The signifi- 
cance of this will depend on whether the view under discussion 
is the view that right simply means “productive of maximum 
good,” or the view that in fact right is coextensive with “pro- 
ductive of maximum good.” 

Against the former view it is conclusive to point out that 
we often actually judge actions good without judging them 
to be likely to produce the maximum good, or indeed thinking 
of maximum good at all. Against the latter view this objection 
is not conclusive; for one who holds this view may retort that 
even if we sometimes do so judge, we never should do so. On 
the other hand, while one who says the two notions are identi- 
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cal cannot be called on to prove the identity (which will be a 
matter of direct intuition), one who merely says they are coex- 
tensive may be called on to prove that they are so. To me, at 
least, it is by no means self-evident that they are, and I have 
never seen a cogent argument in favor of their coextensive- 
ness. No doubt it would in some ways simplify our problem 
if we could think that there is a simple notion coextensive with 
rightness, by applying which we might judge of the rightness 
of actions. But it is more important to have a true view than 
to have a simple one. We have rejected the simple view that 
there is any single notion coextensive with good, and it looks 
as if we ought also to reject the simple view that there is a 
single notion coextensive with right. 

I must try to say why this view seems to me too simple to 
account for the facts of the moral consciousness. It holds that 
our duty is to produce the maximum good, irrespective of the 
question of who is to possess it. My objection is that we actu- 
ally judge, and cannot help judging, that it makes a great 
difference who is to possess the good we bring into being. We 
judge, and, as far as I can see, cannot help judging, that it is 
much more incumbent on us to produce good for someone to 
whom we have promised to do so, than for someone to whom 
we have made no promise; for someone who has rendered us 
services, than for someone who has not done so; that we ought 
to divide fairly, rather than unfairly, even though we do not 
think more good will thus be brought into being. In other 
words, I would urge that the view in question regards all man- 
kind as standing only in one relation to the agent that has 
moral significance, viz., that they are possible beneficiaries by 
his action; while in fact they stand in many other relations as 
well, and relations of great moral significance: relations such 
as those of wife or husband, of parent or child, of friend or 
benefactor, of creditor or promisee. Or, to put the matter in 
yet another way, I would urge that past and present relations 
between us and the persons to be affected by our action make 
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a great difference to our duty, independently of the mere 
amount of good to be produced by our action. That this is the 
way we actually judge about duty I feel no doubt; and I ques- 
tion anyone’s right to say that we are wrong in so judging. 
These special duties which I emphasize as distinct from the 
duty to produce as much good as we can are in no way arbi- 
trary. I assert no such duty except where I see a definite rea- 
son for its existence—a definite promise made by me in the 
past, a definite service done to me in the past, a definite in- 
equality of merit in those who may benefit by my action, and 
so forth. 

But, I may be told, I land myself in a hopeless conflict of 
duties if I assert the existence of duties other than that of 
benevolence. I certainly should be doing so if I asserted these 
to be (in a certain sense of the word) absolute, as Kant, for 
instance, does. But this I do not assert. The difference of the 
view I venture to submit from this may be put in either of 
two ways. (a) Suppose, for instance, that I may use a sum of 
money either to pay a rich and worthless creditor or to relieve 
a needy and excellent person who has no particular claim on 
me beyond that of his need and worth. Here I have a duty to 
pay a debt and also a duty to relieve distress. But all duties 
that are stated thus in general terms are duties having only a 
certain degree of obligatoriness. I must, in the light of all the 
circumstances of the case, judge which is more incumbent on 
me (which may in some cases be the one, and in some, the 
other). Most people would, I fancy, judge that in most cases 
we should pay the debt; but that where the need and the 
worth of the distressed person are very great we should re- 
lieve the distress; and that the only duty which is absolute is 
the duty of doing that one of the relative or prima facie duties 
which is more obligatory. Or (b) we may say not that it is 
our duty to pay debts, but that it tends to be our duty to pay 
debts, and also tends to be our duty to relieve distress, and 
that when we decide that it is our duty on the whole to do the 
one and not the other, yet the other action gua payment of 
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debt or qua relief of distress still has a tendency to be our 
duty. This way of putting the matter is analogous to the way 
in which we have to state physical laws. If we said that bodies 
always move toward one another with a speed proportional 
to their mass and in inverse ratio to the square of their dis- 
tance, we should have to admit many exceptions to this law, 
viz., whenever another force than gravitation (or gravitation 
toward a third body) is at work. But if we state the law of 
gravitation as a law about tendency to move in the specified 
way, we can preserve its absoluteness, since the tendency still 
exists when it is nullified or modified by some other tendency. 
In a similar way the absoluteness of the law of justice and of 
the law of benevolence is preserved if they are stated as laws 
of tendency. And with this, I think, the theoretical problem 
of conflict of duties is removed, though no doubt the practical 
difficulty of deciding our duty in the particular circumstances 
remains acute. Acute it certainly is, but not, I believe, more 
acute than on any other theory. For it cannot, I venture to 
say, be seriously claimed that even the simplest of all theories, 
hedonistic utilitarianism, appreciably lessens the difficulty of 
seeing what our duty is, and still less is this done by a utilitari- 
anism which recognizes other goods than pleasure. 

Finally, the perception of various prima facie duties, or 
(as I should on the whole prefer to say) of the tendencies of 
various acts to be my duty, in a complex situation is not re- 
lated to the perception of my duty here and now as the per- 
ception of premises is to the apprehension of the conclusion. 
The one seems to be a psychological preparation for—not the 
logical basis of—the other. In this respect the moral judg- 
ment is like the aesthetic. Our judgment on a work of art as a 
whole is not a conclusion from our judgment on its parts or 
elements; yet we could not make the former unless we had 
first made the latter. In both cases, in the long run, & zq 
aicOjoe } xpiows: the final judgment is intuitive, though not in 
the sense in which that implies infallibility. 
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THE BASIS OF OBJECTIVE JUDGMENTS IN ETHICS’ 
GEORGE P. ADAMS 


An ethical judgment is the explicit and articulate expres- 
sion of a practical interest, activity, or attitude, just as a the- 
oretical judgment is the equally articulate expression of a 
purely cognitive interest or attitude. At every level of practi- 
cal activity, from the instinctive seeking of food or the in- 
stinctive shunning of danger through the manifold prefer- 
ences, desires, and interests of living beings to the fully con- 
scious recognition of some supreme organizing Good, there is 
always present a discernment of, and a response to, some 
value, or something of value. 

Because of this fact, because a judgment of worth is pres- 
ent (whether explicitly formulated or not) within our practi- 
cal activities, our choices and preferences, our desires and in- 
terests, there exists the possibility of distinguishing between 
those practical attitudes which are valid and those which are 
invalid. By an objective ethical judgment we mean a judg- 
ment which expresses and formulates a practical attitude 
which is valid. If there be a lower limit of practical activities, 
exhibiting no trace of any implicit judgment, such as may be 
the case in the purely physiological processes and tropic reac- 
tions of plants and the lower animals, then at that line no 
question of objectivity or validity arises at all. Only with 
respect to a judgment, or that which is akin to the nature of 
judgment, does the question of validity and objectivity arise. 
An event which just occurs—the fall of a stone or the growth 
of a seed—is real and exists; it is an objective fact, but it is 
neither valid nor invalid. It makes no claim to objectivity in 
any sense which is under discussion in the fields of the norma- 
tive sciences. 


? Read at the Sixth International Congress of Philosophy and printed with per- 
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Having said this, we seem committed to the necessity of 
making a fundamental distinction between the basis of objec- 
tive (i.e., valid) judgments in ethics and the causally effica- 
cious factors which condition ethical judgments (and the 
practical attitudes which such judgments formulate) and 
which thus determine their existence as events. Such practical 
activities, the moral life of individuals and communities, are, 
of course, events which occur, and like all events they are im- 
bedded within a tissue of outlying energies and events, with 
causal linkages to those antecedent events which determine 
them to be the events that they are. But we primarily mean 
by the basis of objective judgments, in ethics as in cognition, 
that which makes such judgments valid, that which deter- 
mines them to be true rather than that which determines their 
existence and which brings them into being as events which 
just occur. The necessity of making some such distinction 
seems clearly indicated by the one fact, if by nothing else, 
that both valid and invalid judgments are equally conditioned 
by antecedent causes; the good life and the bad life, the choice 
of the worse as well as the choice of the better, no less than a 
process of reasoning which is fallacious or sound, are, as 
events, the outcome of causally determining factors and proc- 
esses. But only valid judgments, ethical or cognitive, possess 
a basis in the sense of grounds upon which their validity de- 
pends. Invalid judgments lack any such basis. 

The discovery of the causal factors which determine the 
existence of practical attitudes, of men’s loyalties and their 
preferences, of morality as a fact and datum of human society, 
has come to be the task of the psychological, historical, and 
social sciences. The discovery of the objective basis of moral- 
ity and of moral judgments, of the conditions which determine 
the validity or lack of validity of such judgments, is the cen- 
tral problem of moral philosophy. The first of these two tasks 
is to be accomplished by the observation and description of 
matter of fact, in the manner which has been impressively 
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formulated by M. Lévy-Bruhl in his Science of Ethics. The 
second of these tasks plunges us into the philosophical con- 
flicts of opposed theories in ethics: the theories of value, of 
knowledge, and of metaphysics. No wonder that men have 
tired of these disputes, and have urged that we concentrate 
our efforts upon the humbler but more feasible tasks of ex- 
ploring the factual conditions—biological, psychological, and 
social—upon which the moral judgments and the practical 
life of an individual, a community, a culture, depend. 

There is nothing more familiar in the history of modern 
reflection concerning the problem of validity, whether cogni- 
tive or practical and moral, than this distinction between the 
order of matter-of-fact energies which causally determine our 
judgments and the grounds upon which the worth of our judg- 
ments depend. But the problem becomes pressing whether 
these grounds upon which validity rests are themselves any- 
thing objective, whether they are in any sense knowable or 
verifiable. With the growth of the modern scientific conscience 
and scientific method, the conviction became prevalent that 
empirical, verifiable, and scientific knowledge has to do only 
with matter-of-fact structures and processes which determine 
subsequent events according to causal regularities and princi- 
ples which it is the business of science to discover. This had as 
its result the belief that since what we may really be said to 
know is never anything but matter of fact, the validity of our 
choices and deeds, our loyalties and ideals, is not subject to 
the jurisdiction of knowledge at all, but is solely a matter of 
feeling or of will. 

We are, indeed, confronted by a dilemma. Some distinc- 
tion there must be between the causes and stimuli, the condi- 
tioning factors of our judgments which psychology and anthro- 
pology, biology and sociology, have so largely uncovered, and 
on the other hand, the grounds which entitle us to believe that 
some of our judgments may be valid, our theoretical judg- 
ments true, and our practical judgments right. Now either one 
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of two things: either a// of our judgments are completely de- 
termined by the mere matter-of-fact energies of nature, life, 
and society, or some, at least, of our judgments are, or may be 
in part, determined by the reasons which confer validity upon 
them. In the case of moral judgments this would mean that 
the Good, as an objective value, would be one of the condi- 
tioning elements determining, at least in part, our desires and 
our interests. 

Naturalistic ethics chooses the first alternative. The only 
basis of moral judgments which it admits are the matter-of- 
fact forces which press upon us, forces and energies which are 
brutely factual, whether biological, social, or psychical. We 
may confer upon them a spurious and adventitious ideality 
and worth by clothing this matter of fact which constrains us 
with the cloak of value pronouncements, as is done in the 
familiar hedonistic syllogism, to wit: The Good is whatever, 
as a matter of fact, is desired; what is desired is pleasure; 
therefore the Good is pleasure. When we strip away these fic- 
titious trappings and see the moving forces of our practical 
life for what they are, we discover only blind and irrational 
factual drives, the pressure of vital impulse, or feeling and 
desire, of economic and social necessity. Such as these have 
alone generated and they alone really determine our moral 
judgments in ways which an adequate science of man may 
hope to uncover. The rock upon which this venture is ship- 
wrecked is, we believe, the sheer impossibility, on this basis 
alone, of ever making any distinction between valid and in- 
valid judgments of value. Any such distinction becomes quite 
irrelevant the moment it is supposed that the determining 
factors of all judgments of value lie in an order of natural 
facts divested of every element or aspect of value, of the Good. 
The same kind of consideration is, we point out in passing, 
applicable to our theoretical judgments. If these too are com- 
pletely determined by psychological mechanisms which go 
their own way regardless of the logical requirements and con- 
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straint of logical and natural principles, the distinction be- 
tween true and false judgments, in so far as truth and falsity 
pertain to our judgment about what is real, becomes wholly 
meaningless. 

Shall we then choose the second alternative, and say that 
our moral judgments (and this means our entire practical life 
at each successive level of its development) are in part deter- 
mined by the causal factors which scientific knowledge may 
disclose, and also are, or may be in some measure, determined 
by an objective Good which is wholly different from the em- 
pirical, factual, and causal elements which psychology, an- 
thropology, and the social sciences are able to discover? This 
way lies the venture of Kantian and neo-Kantian ethics, with 
the dualism of a formal, intelligible world of freedom, and a 
mechanically conditioned order of real events, and with the 
hopeless task before it of making the Good which dwells in 
the intelligible world determine our deeds, and at the same 
time keeping intact their complete determination by causal, 
psychological factors. This is, indeed, one form of that antin- 
omy of ethical idealism and ethical realism which was de- 
picted in the opening chapters of Royce’s first published book. 
You appear able to maintain the integrity and autonomy of 
practical will attitudes, of values and of ideals, only in so far 
as you refuse to base them upon the discovery of what does, 
as a matter of fact, exist in the order of nature, life, and mind. 
No ought or value judgment is derivable from premises which 
are solely descriptive of existence. But in thus apparently 
saving the autonomy of moral judgments and moral ideals, in 
thus escaping both the naturalistic and the metaphysical fal- 
lacies, you relinquish the possibility of any such control over 
judgments of value as we have over our theoretical judgments 
through an appeal to the facts. If, on the other hand, any 
judgments of value have an objective basis, their validity 
apparently rests upon the discovery of something which, as a 
fact, exists. This, indeed, means that value judgments are con- 
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trollable and verifiable, but only at the cost of their autonomy. 
Their validity depends upon the existence of some fact and 
upon nothing else whatever. Value judgments become but 
disguised fact judgments. 

This dilemma and problem are characteristically modern, 
and they spring from that radical bifurcation of value and 
existence which is another form of that bifurcation of na- 
ture to which Mr. Whitehead has ascribed so many of our 
modern perplexities in the Philosophy of Nature. The prob- 
lem did not, in the main, present itself thus to the thinkers of 
antiquity because they did not draw the same boundary be- 
tween the order of values and the order of facts with which 
we have long been familiar. For the thought of classical Greek 
idealism, what is known to be objectively real and hence capa- 
ble of controlling our judgments is both a “fact” and also a 
value. As Nettleship put it, for Plato “the reality of things is 
what they mean; what they mean is determined by their place 
in the order of the world; what determines their place in the 
order of the world is the supreme Good, the principle of that 
order.” In other words, both our theoretical knowledge of the 
real and our practical choices and ideals are not—or need not 
be—exclusively determined by the constraint of mere matter 
of fact, purged of every trace of objective meaning and value. 
Both our theoretical and practical responses to the world are, 
in so far as they possess validity, determined by an objective 
order which is both existential, real, and which is also the 
locus and expression of that which possesses significance, of 
the idea of the Good. This means that what for us are our 
practical and non-theoretical interests are a discovery and dis- 
closure of an objective structure, of a Good which constrains, 
no less than are our theoretical judgments, in so far as they 
are valid, constrained and determined by the order of exist- 
ence and the real. It means the refusal to effect a radical 
cleavage between the life of knowledge and the life of practice. 

What, now, require explanation and critical appraisal are 
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the forces and motives which led to the disintegration of this 
central tenet of Greek idealism, and to the modern bifurcation 
of the order of matter of fact which alone is the object of our 
theoretical and cognitive interests, and the order of values 
upon which are directed our practical, our social, political, 
aesthetic, and moral interests. In such an inquiry we should 
have, I believe, to note especially two things: first, that the 
extrusion of all aspects of value and meaning, of the idea of 
the Good, from the order of knowable facts in the interests of 
scientific intelligibility was an offshoot of, and an incident 
within, a very deep and wide historical process, of a cultural 
division of labor, wherein each of the specific human interests 
asserted its autonomy and its independence of every other 
interest. Religious, political and national, economic, aesthetic, 
and scientific interests and attitudes, each of these broke away 
from the control of any inclusive and total idea which made 
them all, in theory, moments within, and aspects of, a single 
organizing principle. The vitality and wealth of the energies 
which were disclosed within each of these major channels of 
human life proved to be too massive and overwhelming to 
submit to, and to be constrained by, the framework which had 
been inherited from classical antiquity and the Middle Ages. 
Now, just as the potency and pressure of economic motives 
and interests refused any longer to submit to the control of 
older moral and religious ideals (in the manner so masterly 
portrayed by Mr. Tawney in his recent study), just as the 
life of feeling and imagination discovered a wealth of new 
aesthetic meaning which disrupted the older fusion of art and 
religion, so likewise in the realm of knowledge and of science. 
The world of nature, life, and mind was discovered to con- 
tain an infinite wealth of facts which could no longer be 
pressed into the older, simple teleological framework of values 
and of the Good. The inevitable and fruitful result was the 
growth of the physical, biological, and historical sciences bent 
solely upon the discovery and mastery of the facts of nature 
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and of life, a cognitive enterprise which would have been im- 
possible had it been guided by the older traditional assump- 
tions of the fusion of reality and value. But there resulted as 
well just that insistent dilemma with respect to the basis of 
our practical interests and our judgments of value, a dilemma 
which has its roots in the assumption that orderly knowledge 
and science deal only with matter of fact, which is wertfrei, 
stripped of all objective meaning and value, and that the world 
of our practical interests and values has its roots in will-atti- 
tudes, desires, and feelings totally distinct from our cognitive 
apprehension of the real. On these premises values are neither 
knowable nor intelligible. They belong to a dimension and 
realm apart from that order of facts which may be known by 
scientific and theoretical inquiry. The extrusion of values 
from the real, and hence the absence of any objective Good 
which determines our judgments of value, leaves, in principle, 
no objective basis for value or moral judgments as distinct 
from descriptive judgments of matter of fact. 

It must be remarked, in the second place, that the order of 
physical processes, motions in space and time, supplied in the 
first instance the point of departure for the modern develop- 
ment of the sciences directed upon a study of the facts of expe- 
rience. This physical order is characterized by a minimum 
of meaning and a maximum of sheer “objective” fact. To lo- 
cate the determining factors of a particular physical object 
or configuration one need go only to a contiguous physical ob- 
ject or the immediately preceding physical configuration. 
Such mechanical determination of physical facts by immedi- 
ate impacts and shoves, and the apparent absence of all deter- 
mination by anything more total, remote, or ideal provided a 
paradigm which was taken over successively by the biological, 
psychological, and social sciences. Within the limits which 
were set by the physical sciences as a model, the possibility of 
discovering something other than brute contiguous facts as the 
determining factor of the processes of living organisms, minds, 
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and historical structures was reduced almost to the vanishing 
point. 

In the present scientific and philosophical ferment we are 
witnessing, I believe, a deep-seated dissatisfaction with the 
results to which we have been led through an acceptance of 
those initial premises which appeared, in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, as alone making possible the knowledge 
of things, untrammeled by the framework of ancient assump- 
tions. The rigid demarcation of the order of facts from the 
order of values, whether Kantian, naturalistic, or romantic, 
and the belief, modeled upon the procedure of the physical 
sciences, that the sole determinants of all facts are the imme- 
diately contiguous facts in space and time—these initial be- 
liefs are being increasingly subjected to critical scrutiny. Liv- 
ing bodies, minds, historical individuals, and communities, 
when seen for what they are, are not congeries of particu- 
lar facts and processes each one of which is determined only 
by its immediately preceding causes and stimuli. There is, 
throughout, the pressure of something more total, inclusive, 
and organic. Even in the physical order what strikes the at- 
tention of the layman is the necessity of recognizing a vastly 
more complex and, in a sense, a more ideal type of determina- 
tion than any which the older mechanistic views were able to 
provide. In the order of living bodies, the concepts of organ- 
ism and environment, of the maintenance of function, growth, 
and regulation, denote a kind of determination of specific bio- 
logical data, quite other than their exclusive determination by 
physical impact and stress. As Herr Scheler has remarked, in 
the world as known by the physicist there simply isn’t any 
such thing as a retina responding to light and color. And in 
describing and understanding that which occurs in the order 
of mind and consciousness—perception, idea, sentiment, de- 
sire, and interest—it becomes necessary to go still farther 
afield, vastly to increase the area of those determining factors 
which make our conscious lives what they are. Facts remote 
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in space and time, structures, relations, and systems which 
far outreach the area of spatially and temporally contiguous 
causes, determine our memories and anticipations, our desires 
and our interests. This widening of the area within which the 
determining factors of both ideas and desires, our cognitive 
and practical acts, are to be sought, makes it possible, I ven- 
ture to suggest, to say that an objective Good or value con- 
strains our practical life no less than that an objective real 
constrains our cognitive ideas. The objective Good is neither 
a shadowy, detached realm of validity, which leaves every- 
thing existing in nature and mind at the mercy of sheer me- 
chanical determination, nor is it but the verbal cloak which we 
throw over some of the purely factual and brute energies 
which we single out from the play and welter of mere matter 
of fact. 

Thus I should say that the only basis of objective judg- 
ments in ethics, as of all valid judgments, whether theoretical 
or practical, lies in the nature of the real world as that world 
is disclosed by experience at all of its levels and interpreted 
by clews which also are supplied solely by our total experience. 
This is to commit neither the naturalistic nor the metaphysical 
fallacy, for these fallacies arise only in case we first suppose 
that what exists has nothing to do with meaning or value, and 
then permit ¢at kind of existence to dictate to us our moral 
ideals. Were existences wholly wertfrei, then the determi- 
nants of our existing judgments, acts, and attitudes would be 
equally wertfret, and neither truth nor goodness would be 
there to torment us with their solicitations and constrain 
those of our activities which are most characteristically hu- 
man and rational. 
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VALUE AND EXISTENCE’ 
LEONARD J. RUSSELL 
I ; 

In dealing with the problem of knowledge, Kant took it 
for granted that the problem was one of synthesis. But he saw 
that an empirical synthesis was not sufficient. He saw that the 
inquirer must not come with a perfectly open mind if he is to 
learn of nature. Hence he introduced the notion of a priori 
synthesis. 

This a priori he regarded as one contribution to the com- 
plex whole of knowledge, the other contribution being the 
empirical material presented for synthesis. He saw that 
knowledge claims universality and necessity, and that these 
claims could not be justified from the side of the empirical 
contribution. Hence he concluded that the universality and 
the necessity depended on the a priori contribution. And he 
set himself to interpret knowledge in accordance with this 
conclusion. 

But in the end he did not succeed in justifying his view, 
and his attribution of universality and necessity to the a priori 
fails to convince. 

I believe that Kant was right in insisting that there is an 
a priori element in knowledge; wrong in associating with it 
the universality and necessity which knowledge claims. 

II 

We may set out the main propositions leading to Kant’s 
view thus: 

1. Knowledge claims universality and necessity. 

2. A sound theory of knowledge must acknowledge this 
and justify it. 

* Read at the Sixth International Congress of Philosophy and printed with per- 
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3. Knowledge depends on data presented in sense (empir- 
ical element). 

4. Knowledge is the result of a synthesis of disjointed 
materials. 

5. Knowledge involves an element which is not presented 
in sense, which what is presented in sense cannot confirm or 
refute, but which rather serves as a means for dealing with 
what is presented in sense (a priori element). 

6. The empirical element consists of the disjointed materi- 
als, the a priori element consists of the principles of synthesis. 

7. Because the empirical element cannot justify the claim 
of knowledge to universality and necessity, we must justify 
this claim on the basis of the a priori element. 

8. Thus the forms of synthesis are universal and neces- 
sary. Hence a priori = universal and necessary. 

Now of these propositions, I should admit and deny that 
it is necessary that a sound theory of knowledge need make 
good the claim here and now. A sound theory of knowledge 
must admit that what knowledge is striving after is universal- 
ity and necessity. And it must justify the striving. It need not 
admit that knowledge is in possession here and now of any- 
thing universal and necessary. 

As to (3) and (4), granting that knowledge depends on 
data presented in sense, it is not necessary to suppose that 
what sense receives consists of disjointed materials which 
need synthesis ab extra. Knowledge grows by a process which 
involves differentiation of fragmentary experiences from the 
matrix of experience as well as the articulation of these expe- 
riences into a fuller experience; and the principles controlling 
this articulation are perhaps connected with the conditions 
under which the differentiation takes place. 

If this is the case we might be able to accept (5), with a 
new meaning. “Knowledge involves an element not presented 
in sense,” since it is that which conditions the articulation of 
the sense-presented elements. “Which what is presented in 
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sense cannot confirm or refute, but which rather serves as a 
means for dealing with what is presented in sense”—this we 
should have to examine closely, in the light of the whole his- 
tory of knowledge. 

If we spoke of it as a priori, we should then do so only in 
the sense (a) that it is not logically dependent on the articula- 
tion of the sense-presented elements; (0) that it in some way 
controls this articulation. We should have to remember that 
there is nothing in this meaning of the a priori to lead us to 
regard the a priori as universal or necessary. 

The clear-cut statements of (6), (7), and (8) would then 
have to go, and our interest would center on endeavoring to 
make out (5), and to see how it actually operates, if it exists 
at all. 

Ill 

This paper is based on the view that knowledge does in- 
volve such principles. Their main characteristics are (1) that 
they function as a priori, in the sense that they cannot be de- 
rived by any logical process from propositions capable of being 
described as “based on experience,” and that they are not capa- 
ble of being refuted by appeal to “facts.” (2) They are not 
self-evident; they need justification through their relation to 
experience (as Kant rightly said). They are not universal and 
necessary in experience, in the sense of being eternally unal- 
terable in content; and they cannot be set out in a complete 
and final system. 

If we consider only their second and third characteristics, 
we shall fail to see why they should be described as any more 
than scientific hypotheses; but thereby we shall fail to do 
justice to the complexity of the situation in which man’s activ- 
ity finds itself. For the fundamental point is the stubbornness 
with which man adheres to these principles in spite of appar- 
ent facts to the contrary. 

We may take, for example, the attitude of the investigator 
who finds a bowl of water warm to one hand and cool to the 
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other. A “wise passivity” would record the facts and note that 
“warm” and “cool” can belong to the same thing at the same 
time, just as “large” and “small,” or as “yellow” and “round.” 
It would record the facts, and, as far as I can see, would leave 
them there. It would involve more than passivity to ask under 
what conditions water is warm and under what conditions it is 
cool. What the investigator actually does is to insist that the 
full situation cannot have been disclosed, because as disclosed 
the facts are self-contradictory; he saves the situation by sub- 
stituting “appears” for “is,” and asks under what conditions 
the water “appears” warm to the one hand and cool to the 
other. 

Now the principle, self-contradictory predicates cannot 
belong to the same thing, may be interpreted in a purely for- 
mal way. But, so interpreted, it is incapable of telling us what 
actual predicates are self-contradictory. Or it may be part of 
a fuller statement explaining what predicates we are going to 
refuse to accept as belonging to one thing. It is then not a 
tautology or a generalization from facts (for facts cannot 
“confirm” or “refute” a refusal on our part to accept them as 
rational), but a rule with which we approach the facts, a 
touchstone by which we are to know whether our efforts to 
understand the facts are successful. 

As a purely formal statement it is no doubt universal and 
necessary, inevitable and unchanging. But once we give a 
concrete account of what predicates we are going to take as 
self-contradictory when they are regarded as belonging to one 
thing (and we cannot avoid this), we have a principle which 
the history of thought shows to have functioned in an a priori 
manner, and to have been subject to modification in the course 
of time. 

Or we may take as an example the closely related demand 
for permanence: the insistence that what is genuinely real 
cannot change. The significance of this for Western science 
and for philosophy has been amply brought out by M. Meyer- 
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son; we need only note here, first that it is mot a generaliza- 
tion from experience (which, on the contrary, shows more 
change the more we investigate it), but rather a refusal to 
accept experience for what it pretends to be; secondly, that it 
is not a mere scientific hypothesis, in so far as it does not admit 
of being confirmed or refuted in the ordinary way, and indeed 
is persisted in stubbornly in spite of overwhelming evidence to 
the contrary; thirdly, that it is just this persistence in it that 
has given rise to the mechanistic science of the last three hun- 
dred years; fourthly, that it still operates so strongly that 
modern thought is finding great difficulty in modifying it in 
the interest of the reality of change. 

I have endeavored elsewhere to show that the modern sci- 
entific outlook is the result of a number of these principles, 
functioning as a priori, operating as “demands.” They cannot 
be reduced to a system of principles which are rounded off 
and complete. They are subject to modification, and are in no 
way finally fixed. “Subject to modification,” though never 
“refuted.” Man refuses to accept as final experiences which 
do not conform to his demands. He uses his demands as a clue 
to the nature of the universe, in spite of facts to the contrary. 
But it may happen that his outlook changes, so that he is ripe 
for a modification of his demand. His change of outlook may 
be partly helped by the fact that the old demand beats un- 
availingly at the gates of reality, while a modified demand 
moves more easily among the facts; but this by itself would 
not be enough to bring about a modification of a demand. As 
Mr. Russell has said about certain views in philosophy, man is 
not argued out of them, but has to grow out of them. 

IV 

It is not only in man’s intellectual outlook that we find 
such principles functioning. The account of value is, it seems 
to me, best given in parallel terms, and the intellectual de- 
mands are best understood when set among the values in 
general. 
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1. Value involves appreciation: something we set a price 
on, something we have set our heart on. 

2. But it involves not mere unregulated desire. It involves 
approval. It is that which we consider ought to triumph over 
all the other things on which we may set our heart. 

3. [should go farther and (with, e.g., Bradley and Bosan- 
quet) say that it is something which our head approves no 
less than our heart. It is that which we feel to be in harmony, 
not only with our desires, but with the nature of tings. 

4. But I should be unwilling to say that it is something 
that we feel justified in asserting with confidence to be in har- 
mony with the nature of things; to be with absolute certainty 
that which sheds light on the nature of reality, so that we can 
say we know reality through it. I should prefer to say that, 
while being subject to modification, it functions in an a priori 
manner. 

Our attitude, then, to what we value should not be a mere 
cautious “If we can find it to be justified, then we shall accept 
it; if not, we shall leave it aside,” nor a bold, confident “Tf it is 
not justified, then the universe is meaningless.”’ 

It should be, rather, We feel justified in using this that we 
value, as a clue to the nature of the universe, in spite of facts 
to the contrary. We shall force the universe if we can to show 
itself such as to bear us out. We shall not modify it merely 
because of the difficulty of maintaining it. As long as it is 
what we value, we shall hold to it in spite of appearances to 
the contrary. But we recognize that what men have valued, 
men have outgrown; though we find that they outgrow one set 
of values only when they find themselves under the influence 
of another set. And we believe that what man comes in the 
end to value, the universe will justify. 

This is the attitude of the “idealist” man of affairs in face 
of a situation which, men would say, demands “realism”; and 
when the idealist finds himself thwarted at every turn, his 
plans defeated, he refuses to admit that his policy was wrong. 
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He will refuse to admit that he és defeated. He regards the 
fire at which he is burnt as “a candle that will never be put 
out”’; the cross on which he hangs, as the true cross. And who 
shall say that he is wrong? We have many instances, surely, 
of men who refused to be discouraged by failure, but who, in 
the end, were accepted as pioneers of the truth. Their enemies 
were not only men, but facts: it was in the face, not of men, 
but of facts, that they dared to take their own way. 

Now, I do not wish to insist on any pure or unconditioned 
“liberty,” on any “will to believe” that can maintain whatever \ 
it likes in the face of overwhelming odds in the way of fact. 
What I do wish to insist is that the whole situation of man, in 
respect of his whole activity, involves the functioning of prin- 
ciples in an a priori way, principles which he endeavors to 
force reality to accept. Man never knows when to give them 
up, and his only method of discovering “whether they are of 
God or whether they come from himself alone” is to persist in 
them as long as they are his values. 


V 


The situation in all the spheres of man’s activity is on pre- 
cisely the same footing, no sphere having any self-evident 
prerogatives above the rest; and the difficulty is that the de- 
mands made in the various spheres do not harmonize. 

A demand, to be effective, must make itself felt in such a 
way as to modify the outlook of a large body of men for a con- 
siderable time. But not all the demands operative in a given 
civilization at a given epoch are made by the same body of 
men or by the same man at the same time. The old quarrels 
between poets and philosophers, the conflicts between religion 
and science, between morality and art, between libertarians 
and necessitarians, between optimists and pessimists—all can 
-be brought to a sharp issue by reducing them to the differ- 
ences of demand from which they spring; the question, “What 
are your demands?” measures, without spanning, the gulfs. » 
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In Western civilization we can say that the total effective 
demands fall into four main groups: those connected with 
science, art, ethics, and religion. In this situation of the con- 
flict of demands, what attitude is man to adopt? 

He must go forward with his life in his hands, so to speak, 
accepting the demands he finds himself constrained to make, 
insisting on them resolutely in facc even of facts to the con- 
trary; for only so can man across the ages come to a knowl- 
edge of himself and of the universe. But this is only one side. 
To his resolution he must add the toleration which comes of 
insight into the whole situation. The history of human 
thought and human activity is a record of the disciplining of 
human demands. Man must demand; but he does not know 
what demands he ought to make, and he can only come to 
know this by making them, and insisting on them, and being 
himself molded in the process of his resistance to reality’s re- 
sistance to his demands. Reality is the potter’s wheel against 
which man must hold himself firmly if he is to be truly molded; 
and it is only by his demands that he can hold himself against 
the wheel. 

The word “loyalty” is appropriate here. Man must en- 
deavor to be loyal to all the demands he is constrained to 
make. Thus, he ought to refuse to accept as ultimate a science 
which satisfies his intellectual demands, but leaves his practi- 
cal demands unsatisfied; or an ethics or a religion which satis- 
fies his practical demands, but leaves his intellectual demands 
unsatisfied. But at the same time, in the intellectual sphere, 
man has only his intellectual demands, and he must not com- 
promise with them in that sphere, but insist on them as if they 
were absolute; and the same is true in all the spheres. For 
only so can the demands receive discipline, i.e., undergo such 
modification as will bring them nearer to the nature of things. 

The situation, we should never forget, must be taken in its 
entirety; and the situation in its entirety seems to justify the 
view that the disciplined demands arrived at by man in any 
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sphere of his activity (e.g., pure intellect, or ethics, or reli- 
gion ) cannot be accepted as final unless in the end they square 
with the disciplined demands arrived at by man in all his 
spheres of activity. 


VI 

The present thesis, then, is, on its positive side, that values 
must function as a priori in the building up of experience; and 
on its negative side, that they are not ultimate or unalterable, 
but receive discipline in the long run in the development of 
experience. Thus, without values, no knowledge of existence, 
no experience, no life. Values are posited a priori as justifi¥ 
canda. They are not posited as justificata. We have to “force 
them” on reality. They cannot be upheld in the long run un- 
less they receive certification in the last detail and as a sys- 
tematic whole by the facts. And this means that their applica- 
tion to reality cannot be finally accepted unless it results in a 
view of reality as a whole and in detail which satisfies all the 
demands that man as he then is finds himself constrained to 
make; so that the science, philosophy, art, ethics, and religion 
of that day (if such there be) all have the same vision; all 
accept, without any disloyalty or sense of strain, the same 
thing. 

If this ideal is felt to be impossible of attainment, it can 
nevertheless be used as a regulative conception by means of 
which to bring clearly before one’s self the enormous distance 
that man has yet to travel before his infancy is passed. 


UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 





THE OBJECTIVITY OF MORAL JUDGMENTS 
WILLIAM KELLEY WRIGHT 


In what sense are moral judgments objective? It is usu- 
ally agreed that the validity of the moral judgments of any 
individual is independent of his own feelings and opinions 
and must be ascertained by some more objective standard. 
But what determines the standard? Is it simply the moral 
consciousness of the society in which he lives? To answer 
affirmatively would be to say that moral judgments are ob- 
jective so far as individuals are concerned but that they are 
not objective when the attempt is made to compare the moral 
judgments of one age and clime with those of another. It is 
frequently supposed that moral philosophy is forced to choose 
between two alternatives. Either moral judgments are sub- 
jective and not objective, in the sense that they depend on the 
moral consciousness of a particular period or social group for 
their validity; or there are absolute standards, valid for all 
time and eternity and accessible to human inquiry, by which 
the validity of our moral judgments can be tested. This paper 
will attempt to indicate a via media between these alterna- 
tives. 

Such intuitions as “good,” “right,” “better,” “ought,” and 
their opposites, or at least some of them, are unanalyzable and 
irreducible to anything else. Animals do not have these intui- 
tions; all adult men do have them. Infants do not have them; 
children gradually acquire them. Their first appearance indi- 
cates a new level of emergent evolution. These intuitions are 
a priori in the sense that everybody has them and recognizes 
their validity. No intelligent person can deny their truth, any 
more than he can deny the truth of the most elementary prin- 
ciples of mathematics. However, they are purely formal and 
devoid of content. Henry Sidgwick thought that he could dis- 
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cover three axioms of the good: (1) justice—impartiality be- 
tween one’s self and other persons, treating similar cases simi- 
larly; (2) prudence—impartial concern for all parts of one’s 
life, not preferring a present lesser good to a greater future 
good; and (3) benevolence—preference for the greater good 
of another to one’s own lesser good.’ The three axioms, how- 
ever, refer to quantity: what they chiefly say is that more 
good should be desired in preference to less good, it being im- 
plied in the notion of good that it is what ought to be desired.’ 
It is only on the quantitative side, therefore, that a set of 
moral judgments could be deduced from them. 

Are there any intrinsic types of good that are self-evident 
and axiomatic? Love, friendship, beauty? In a sense the 
goodness of these values is self-evident, disinterested, intrin- 
sic. Would it be possible to make a foundation out of them 
and from it to derive the rest of ethics? The virtues, for exam- 
ple, might be said to be of instrumental value, since they pro- 
mote the increase and conservation of love, friendship, beauty, 
and like values.* However, these intrinsic goods cannot be 
stated in any a priori way, apart from experience and calcula- 
tion of consequences, that would indicate what all men in all 
ages have, or ought to have, acknowledged. There are many 
objects oflove: the love of sweetheart, wife, paramour; homo- 
sexual love; the love of children by mothers and by step- 
mothers; the love of friends, of country, of science, of God, of 
war, of peace, of capital, of labor. Corresponding to each of 
these objects of love there is a different sentiment of love, the 
sentiment in each case being an organization of instincts or 
early acquired impulses with reference to the object and to 
other interests of the self. Many loves are good, and many 
loves are bad. No two periods in past history, however, have 

* Methods of Ethics, Book III, chap. xiii. 

? Sidgwick’s axioms imply the moral outlook of democracy. They would not 
have appeared axiomatic to an aristocratic society. 


* My own opinion is that virtues and all other values are both intrinsic and in- 
strumental, and could not be the one without also being the other. 
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been in agreement with each other in all details regarding 
which loves are good and which are bad. Nor is there unanim- 
ity on this subject even in our time. There has been equal 
diversity respecting friendship. In regard to beauty: while it 
is not really true that there is no disputing about tastes, no 
objective standard of beauty is generally accepted. 

It follows, therefore, that while there are various notions 
like “good,” “bad,” “ought,” “love,” “friendship,” and 
“beauty” that have intrinsic moral value, it is impossible to 
deduce from them, a priori, moral judgments that would hold 
universally. These notions are formal, and the content to be 
attached to them in moral judgments must be gotten in some 
other way. As Mr. G. E. Moore says in the Principia Ethica, 
moral judgments are synthetic. Their content must be derived 
from experience. As a matter of fact, the moral judgments 
rendered by individuals in each period have been made in the 
light of the moral tradition that has come down to them from 
the past, revised in some details in their own time as a result of 
reflection, prompted by some new emergency. 

Many time-honored tests of the content that ought to be 
attached to “good” have been tried in the past and have not 
been without merit. There is the utilitarian device: identify 
the good with pleasure, and measure it quantitatively. That 
action should be adopted which will bring the greatest pleas- 
ure to the greatest number. The utilitarian method has much 
in its favor, more than its idealistic opponents were willing to 
admit. The latter were right in their refutation of psychologi- 
cal hedonism; and they showed truly enough that the good 
cannot be identified with the pleasant; good is good and 
pleasure is pleasure. But the idealistic opponents of utilita- 
rianism failed to see that it might be possible to claim that, 
though pleasure is neither always desired nor identical with 
good, it might still be an excellent index of what is good. 
Mercury is not heat, but a column of mercury in a ther- 
mometer may measure temperature accurately. It is diffi- 
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cult to think of ordinary cases where we should advocate as 
right and what ought to be done anything that would tend to 
diminish the total amount of pleasure experienced by man- 
kind, or where we should refuse to approve a measure that 
would clearly tend to increase this amount.* Thus revised, the 
utilitarian test of the good is of great value. 

A similar remark can be made concerning the Kantian 
categorical imperative. As a formal device to determine the 
rightness of acts a priori, the categorical imperative has been 
successfully refuted. Kant’s favorite illustrations of acts in 
violation of this imperative—suicide, borrowing money under 
false representations, slothfulness, and refusing to assist oth- 
ers—are not wrong for the reason Kant supposed, véz.: that 
there is some logical inconsistency of a purely formal charac- 
ter implied in these acts. The acts are wrong because they are 
in contradiction with human welfare, with the goods that indi- 
viduals recognize that they ought to desire for themselves and 
for others. But when the formalism has been eliminated from 
Kant’s versions of the categorical imperative, the latter can 
be seen to be both sublime and effective tests of what is good. 
We certainly ought to will what we might rationally desire 
to become universal practice, and we cannot think it right to 
permit ourselves to do what we should condemn in others. We 
ought always to respect our own personalities and those of 
other men. We ought to conceive ourselves as members of a 
commonwealth of men of good will in which everyone is at the 
same time sovereign and subject, and the good which each 
wills is what his reason convinces him that he as a moral and 
social being actually wishes. It is hard to think of any measure 
as good and right that arbitrarily condones in some what it 
condemns in others or that calmly proposes to exploit indi- 
vidual fellow-citizens, savages, or subject nations to their own 
detriment and for the sake of the profit of others. On the other 


“Professor James MacKaye in his Logic of Conduct has recently restated and 
defended utilitarianism in a way that avoids most of the older objections to it. 
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hand, no proposal could be denounced as bad that would un- 
questionably increase self-respect, enrich human personalities, 
and render men more capable of governing their own lives and 
becoming more intelligent citizens. 

Let us apply utilitarian and Kantian tests, revised as sug- 
gested in the preceding two paragraphs, to any moral question 
settled in past ages, and in regard to which there is no dispute 
in our own generation because our own mores, collective rep- 
resentations, and stereotypes are unanimous in their deliver- 
ances—say religious liberty; abolition of the slave trade; uni- 
versal manhood suffrage; or prohibition of polygamy. The 
moral judgments of our age on these points can be established 
to our satisfaction equally by (revised) utilitarian and Kan- 
tian formulas. Religious intolerance, importation of slaves 
from Africa, denial of political rights to poor men, and polyga- 
mous marriages diminished the total aggregate of human 
pleasure, and violated fundamental respect for humanity. Yet 
there were conscientious people in earlier ages who might have 
applied these formulas in exactly the opposite ways, who be- 
lieved that only one state religion ought to be permitted in 
order to avoid internal conflicts and disputes, which diminish 
human happiness and degrade human character. Blacks were 
usually better fed and happier on American plantations than 
in African jungles; moreover, they became Christians and 
learned to respect humanity in themselves and in others. 
There were those who believed that only the rich, the wise, 
and the good are politically competent, and to confine voting 
to them insured wiser decisions, and so both promoted the 
pleasure of mankind and accorded respect for every one in 
accordance with his dues. Polygamy could be thought to pro- 
mote the pleasure of husbands, and to reduce the misery of 
wives by dividing household responsibilities among them; 
moreover, it served to increase the self-respect of all con- 
cerned. If these arguments appear flimsy to us, it is because 
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we are judging with the moral consciousness of our own cen- 
tury. 

Suppose we apply revised utilitarian and Kantian stand- 
ards to current issues on which our moral consciousness is 
divided. Ought the United States to enter the World Court 
and the League of Nations? Ought child labor to be prohib- 
ited by an amendment to the federal constitution? Is legal 
prohibition of the sale of intoxicants right? Some would an- 
swer affirmatively in each case; these measures will increase 
the total pleasure of mankind; they also are necessary to af- 
ford respect for the moral worth of all persons. Others would 
say the opposite. To sacrifice the autonomy of the United 
States to an international superstate, or that of our individual 
states to the federal government, or of individuals in their 
personal conduct to governmental regulation, would diminish 
the total happiness of mankind and would fail to respect the 
moral worth of individuals, states, and nations as ends in 
themselves. 

The conclusion might seem to follow that the utilitarian 
and Kantian tests, even when critically revised and reinter- 
preted, are quite worthless. But that would not be true. The 
moral questions settled in previous generations were decided 
by the use of such tests or others not so good. Men at first dis- 
agreed in the conclusions which they reached by means of 
them. In the end they came to agreement, not always without 
recourse to argumenta ad baculum, but usually in decisions 
that might have been reached peaceably by thoughtful reflec- 
tion, if they had been able to gather together all of the evi- 
dence and reflect on it calmly and without passion. The ques- 
tions in dispute today will gradually be settled, let us hope, by 
rational consideration of intrinsic values and moral conse- 
quences in a way that will be in accordance with revised utili- 
tarian and Kantian formulas. People differ today on moral 
issues because of no fault of revised utilitarian and Kantian 
tests but because the full data to which these tests should be 
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applied are not available or are not fully understood. Even in 
mathematics, formulas can be applied only when the facts are 
clear and unquestioned.° 

What are we then to conclude? Simply this: The content 
of the good can be decided in any age by reflective application 
of such tests as the utilitarian and Kantian (revised), if, and 
when, sufficient information regarding facts and consequences 
becomes available. However, decisions can be rendered only 
in the light of the knowledge and experience available to the 
age. There is no way to be absolutely sure that future ages, 
with wider experience and greater social and economic achieve- 
ments, will decide in all cases as we have done. We, however, 
can see more clearly than the generation before us, because we 
are able not only to profit by the fruits of their experience, as 
handed down to us in the moral tradition, but to add our own 
experience to it. And if we faithfully solve, as well as we can, 
the moral problems of our own time, we shall transmit a 
richer moral tradition to those who come after us; and they in 
turn will attain a more adequate moral consciousness than we. 

Nor need we stop here. The work of comparative ethics is 
constructive as well as destructive. Comparison of the moral 
judgments of one age and clime with those of another does not 
merely disclose the lack of absolute finality in the conscience 
of every period or people. It also reveals that there has, on the 
whole, been a line of moral development or progress. The 
common good of humanity is becoming better defined both in 
its denotation and in its connotation as the centuries pass.° If 
it be said that we are simply judging past ages by our own 
standpoint and values, it can be replied that we are heirs of all 
the ages and that our judgments are more competent than 


* Space does not permit discussion of the methods and criteria of other classical 
ethical systems. However, similar conclusions would follow from the application of 
any tests that have had serious standing and support in modern moral philosophy. 

* Perhaps this is best shown by Professor L. T. Hobhouse in his Morals in Evo- 
lution and later works. 
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those of our ancestors. But we must be humble before our 
children. They will judge more wisely, in their turn, than we. 
Our moral decisions have finality as compared with those of 
earlier times; they will be in their turn modified with further 
progress. 

But succeeding ages may be times of decadence and dis- 
solution—even suppose Western civilization is already under- 
going decline and nearing its fall. Perhaps it might be replied 
that the philosophers of decadent periods in the past have 
often realized their limitations. They have tried to preserve 
as much as they could of the insight of the great classical peri- 
ods that preceded them, and have often made creditable con- 
tributions. The last Western philosopher—and it is not neces- 
sary to suppose that his name is Spengler or that he has yet 
been born—will find as much consolation in philosophy for 
himself and his contemporaries as did Boéthius. 

If there are inheritances of acquired characters, if there 
are no human instincts of much moral consequence, and if the 
mind of every baby is a wax tablet at birth (as Locke is al- 
leged to have supposed ) and his character wholly a product of 
a social environment which can be indefinitely modified in 
whatever way men decide upon, this article should now come 
to an end. It has already indicated some degree of objectivity 
in moral judgments. But a great deal more can be said if it be 
true—and I still believe that it is—that Professor William 
McDougall’ is right in maintaining that man comes into the 
world with a fairly definite collection of instincts which are 
inherited from his animal ancestors and which could not dis- 
appear unless man were to pass by mutation into a new spe- 


* Professor.McDougall seems to me to have answered convincingly those who 
have sought to prove that instincts do not exist in man or are too insignificant to be 
of ethical importance. Compare the new American edition of his Social Psychology 
(Boston, 1926), supplementary chapter iv; and his articles in the Journal of Ab- 
normal and Social Psychology, 1922 and 1924, and in the Pedagogical Seminary, 
February, 1925. 
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cies. For so long as man remains man, his instincts will con- 
tinue to have about the same relative intensity and other 
characteristics. They will not be altered by inheritance of 
acquired characters. Changes in social organization and edu- 
cation will not modify the innate mental constitution. Chil- 
dren a thousand years hence will be born with the same native 
instincts and emotions of fear, pugnacity, self-assertion, ten- 
derness, sociability, sex, acquisitiveness, and constructiveness 
as today. 

Within the next thousand years at least, the physical envi- 
ronment will not change—the earth will not grow cool fast 
enough for that, and no comet is likely to strike it in that 
time. The tendency will continue to be for human population 
to increase more rapidly than means of subsistence, except as 
it is limited by birth control, destroyed by wars, famines, and 
pestilences, or as new developments in agriculture and indus- 
try proceed more rapidly still. Social organization will retain 
some form of what Professor Hobhouse has called the “prin- 
ciple of citizenship,” and its ethical ideal will continue to be a 
union of individual rights and the common good of humanity. 
Mankind will continue to manifest the paradoxical “unsoci- 
able sociableness” that Kant observed in them. Most indi- 
viduals will have instincts of fear, pugnacity, self-assertion, 
and sex that will tend to be too vehement and unruly for the 
demands of associated life according to the principle of citi- 
zenship. Most men will always have too feeble acquisitive and 
constructive instincts, while a few will have them overpromi- 
nent—a condition that will render communism or any form of 
complete economic equality psychologically impossible. The 
majority of youths, as well as college alumni and the general 
public, will continue to have feeble instincts of intellectual 
curiosity and to be overfond of watching a few athletes work 
hard in contests to amuse them; so the educational problem 
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will always present the resulting difficulty in some form or 
other. 

To generalize: Social control will always involve a co-ordi- 
nation of instinctive tendencies to render people, so far as pos- 
sible, wise, courageous, just, benevolent, chaste, temperate, 
economical, and regardful of intellectual values. In other 
words, instincts can never be permitted to develop in a random 
way into sentiments that would be unfavorable for the welfare 
of individuals and the common good of society. Sentiments, 
on the other hand, must ever be rationally guided and culti- 
vated into virtues. 

A virtue is a sentiment which grows through the efforts of 
the individual and the moral education that society affords 
him. It is a co-ordination of his instinctive tendencies in a 
manner that will serve society. The instinct of curiosity thus 
co-ordinated becomes the virtue of wisdom; those of acquisi- 
tiveness, constructiveness, and self-assertion become that of 
economy. The subjection of instinctive appetites becomes 
temperance. Pugnacity rationalized’ becomes the virtue of 
courage—prudence in avoiding unnecessary risks, resolution 
in facing physical and moral obstacles for important causes. 
All the cardinal virtues, which include in their number at least 
courage, honor, temperance, benevolence, justice, wisdom, 
economy, loyalty, respect, and reverence, will need to be culti- 
vated by everyone in order that he may obtain the fullest life 
for himself and contribute most to the common good. 

The relative strength of instincts differs in individuals, 
and results in various types of character or personality. This 
will continue to be true in the future. For instance, a person 
whose pugnacious instinct is unusually strong should become 
a brave radical champion of worthy causes. A timid man with 

*“Rationalize” and “rationalization” as employed in this paper refer to Jogical 


reasoning and not to the pseudo-rationalizations (as they ought to be called) to 
which Freudians have called attention in recent years. 
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less pugnacity and more fear in his native constitution should 
become one of those prudent conservatives who prevent the 
radicals from pulling up society by the roots in their endeavors 
to straighten its growth. Both men will have the virtue of 
courage, but in different blends of pugnacity and fear. While 
society requires individuals of diverse types, all individuals 
must acquire characters that make possible their co-operation 
in the general welfare. Thus all virtues are rational, individu- 
al, and social. 

As the generations pass, such rationalization of instincts 
will result in better men—men with more markedly individu- 
alized traits, and yet men who are more socialized. But no 
Utopia may be expected. The instincts will remain substan- 
tially the same, as human biological inheritance will not great- 
ly change.” 

So the principles of ethics will remain substantially as 
now, in their broad outlines. The major contents of moral 
judgments will be modified only as science applied to the nat- 
ural resources of the earth will lead to different economic 
possibilities and as social organization within localities and 
nations will improve and international relations become bet- 
tered. 

In conclusion, then, ethics has an objective basis in two 
general ways: First, there is a line of ethical development that 
proceeds from age to age. Second, the comparatively perma- 
nent native inheritance of mankind—the instincts—and the 
relatively enduring type of social organization, as we have 
every reason to hope it will prove to be—that of Citizenship— 
will evoke the necessity for the same virtues so long as man 
remains man, the animal he now is, inhabiting the planet on 
which he now dwells. (Or at any rate, these statements hold 

* The author’s doctrine of virtues in relation to instincts and sentiments will be 
found further stated in articles in the following: Philosophical Review, July, 1913, 


and March, 1915; International Journal of Ethics, July, 1915; Journal of Religion, 
September, 1924. 
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for any reasonable period that we need to take into account; 
to put it conservatively, for the next thousand years. ) 

Whether there are absolutely and eternally objective mor. 
al values subsisting in some Platonic realm outside of time 
and space and existence, which our human moral evolution 
copies, or in which it in some way participates, is an interest- 
ing question for metaphysicians, but it has no practical bear- 
ing upon ethics. The only moral values we know or can seek 
are those which we learn from reflection on human experience 
—our own, and theirs before us to whom we owe our moral 
tradition. 


DartmoutTH COLLEGE 





THE SUBLIME, THE BEAUTIFUL, AND THE GOOD 
HERBERT ELLSWORTH CORY 

It was not in nature’s plan for us, her chosen children, to be base and 
ignoble—no, she brought us into life, and into the whole universe, as into 
some great field of contest, that we should be at once spectators and am- 
bitious rivals of her mighty deeds, and from the first implanted in our 
own souls an invincible yearning for all that is great, all that is diviner 
than ourselves And this is why nature prompts us to admire, 
not the clearness and usefulness of a little stream, but the Nile, the Dan- 
ube, the Rhine, and far beyond all the Ocean.—LoncINus. 

For the student of the sublime these sentences are more 
than the first stretch of blazed trail; they also remain today 
with no need of broadening the first vista of a permanent ave- 
nue of insight. 

But the work of Longinus, whether in the first or the third 
century, like that of most pioneers, was unsystematic and so 
fragmentary that it waited long before it inspired adequate 
continuators. A- few rather faltering reflections emerged at 
last in the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries. 
These paved the way for Kant, who, for all his limited knowl- 
edge of the arts, may still be regarded as the profoundest of all 
writers on the sublime. His more romantic followers were so 
fascinated by the concept that they lavished upon it some of 
their most brilliant and confusing suggestions. They have 
taught us to hold it indispensable. They have tempted us to 
despair of explaining it. Benedetto Croce would cut the Gor- 
dian knot of romantic paradoxes by declaring that the sublime 
means everything and therefore nothing. But nothing demon- 
strates more clearly than a patient analysis of this concept, so 
favored by the children of passion and wonder, that for all 
their waywardness the romantic Titans were fundamentally 
constructive. 

It is not surprising that the more romantic followers of 
Kant were at times lost in their own exaltation, since Kant 
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himself, though he framed an epoch-making definition of the 
sublime, was compelled so to do not so much by the inspiration 
of his topic as by the inadequacy of his account of beauty. 
Xant was so preoccupied with form that he failed to do justice 
to expression as a constituent of beauty. By “expression,” a 
shuttlecock for many a temperamental battledore, I mean, 
with Santayana, that property of an object which arouses in 
the mind of the observer associations of other days and other 
objects. These associations may reinforce the pleasant emo- 
tions aroused by the materials and the form of the object. Or 
they may be so unpleasant as to nullify the object’s charm. Or 
they may be so pleasant that they clothe with irresistible 
glamor that which is chaotic in form and revolting in materials. 
Moreover, these associations may be so fused with the object 
as to become indistinguishable. They may be hopelessly apart 
and distracting. Or they may be in conflict with the object, yet 
not intolerably so. In the last instance the observer may expe- 
rience the sublime. But Kant would have understood both the 
beautiful and the sublime more clearly if he had recognized 
the presence of expression even in those closely integrated re- 
actions that are involved in the pure aesthetic rapport with an 
object. He would not have limited beauty to arts which ap- 
proach abstract design. He would not have been insensible to 
the pure beauty of some aspects of nature. Nor would he have 
denied the epithet “sublime” to many a passage in art which, 
on his grounds, would have perplexed him because of its obvi- 
ous worth and because of the limitations of his categories. 
Nevertheless Kant carried humanity far forward in the 
appreciation of the sublime: negatively by that caution which 
held him from conceiving of the sublime as a species of the 
beautiful, as did those romantics who played into the hands of 
Croce; positively by his recognition of those affinities which 
ever draw the sublime and the good toward neighborliness. 
Kant has been censured, by Bosanquet for example, for fail- 
ing to synthesize the sublime with the beautiful. But it will be 
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the main purpose of this essay to contend that we need a con- 
cept in closer harmony with those dynamic psychologies which 
are today gradually replacing the more artificial static sys- 
tems, a concept which will do justice to the approach to beauty, 
the experience of beauty in the making, an experience to 
which we may apply the word “sublime” in the fullest justice 
to the history of the word and to its future, if it is to survive at 
all. This view may at first shock those who think of the sub- 
lime as the superbeautiful. But we can perhaps conserve the 
element of truth in the theory of the sublime as the most beau- 
tiful kind of beauty without sinking into those pitfalls which 
Croce finds awaiting those who would make the sublime a spe- 
cies of beauty. Beauty is indeed an ultimate, autonomous ex- 
perience. It is perilous to talk of degrees of beauty unless in a 
special sense to be expounded in due time. But the progress of 
art and aesthetic insight is profoundly dependent on certain 
quasi-aesthetic experiences which in the end widen the fron- 
tiers of our rapport with objects as beautiful. For these trou- 
blous but exalting experiences there is no word that has richer 
traditional claims than sublime. 

Kant held that objects whose immensity evokes thoughts 
of bewildering infinity and objects of overwhelming power 
turn our thoughts inward toward self-consciousness of the 
nobler sort and inspire the experience of the sublime, an expe- 
rience more subjective than beauty in that we are at first de- 
pressed and then find comfort in the thought that we must be- 
lieve in our own freedom. For the very forces that are bred in 
mountainous and firmamental spaces do by their very irre- 
sistibility stir us to a realization that we are the captains of 
our souls, answerable only to the categorical imperative, self- 
condemned to duty though the heavens fall. This account of 
the matter seems indebted to Burke’s emphasis on the terrible 
as a cause of the sublime. But it is Burke’s view crucially and 
subtly refined. It has been criticized as too subjectivistic and 
too moralistic. But both these features, according to the the- 
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sis of this essay, point in the right direction, although the sec- 
ond is so overstated that it sweeps the sublime too far away 
from the beautiful and so threatens to inspire a pedantic and 
sterile asceticism. 

A study more concerned than this one with history would 
find it delightful and necessary to tarry with Schiller’s lyrical 
speculations, with the grudging and most instructive conces- 
sions of Schlegel concerning ugliness, with Goethe’s enthusi- 
asm over Gothic architecture and the drawings of Albrecht 
Diirer, with Schelling’s soaring but inevitably unsuccessful 
attempt to define beauty as the infinite represented in finite 
form, with the influence of Schelling on the divine chit-chat of 
Coleridge, and the influence of Coleridge on the more sluggish 
but more grandly brooding Wordsworth, with the stately phi- 
lologizing of De Quincey, with Hegel’s interpretation of the 
sublime as involving man’s awed recognition of the transcend- 
ence of God and God’s law at a stage of human evolution more 
primitive, more dependent on symbols than that moment of 
dialectical clairvoyance when man reasons himself into the 
very blood, bone, and sinew of God. All of these romantic or 
classical-romantic reveries, for our logical and psychological 
purposes, reappear more compactly in a twentieth-century 
controversy between A. C. Bradley and E. F. Carritt. Brad- 
ley, in his Lectures on Poeiry, declares that the sublime is a 
species of the beautiful. He associates it with the contempla- 
tion of greatness and power. These imposing aspects of ob- 
jects are said to arouse in us at first a feeling of being “checked, 
baffled, menaced” and presently thereafter a feeling of “‘ex- 
pansion or uplifting.” According to the thesis of my essay, as 
will grow more and more clear, Bradley has described both the 
sublime and the beautiful. He has lost Kant’s insight. But in 
his illustrative examples Bradley confronts us with a fascinat- 
ing range of problems. The most provocative of these, a quo- 
tation from Turgenev, has called from Mr. Carritt a perfect 
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barrage of puzzled and illuminating queries and comments. 
Let us first examine the passage from the great novelist. 


I was on my way home from hunting, and was walking up the garden 
avenue. My dog was running on in front of me. 

Suddenly he slackened his pace, and began to steal forward as though 
he scented game ahead. I looked along the avenue, and I saw on the 
ground a young sparrow, its beak edged with yellow, and its head covered 
with soft down. It had fallen from the nest (a strong wind was blowing, 
and shaking the birches of the avenue) ; and there it sat and never stirred, 
except to stretch out its little half-grown wings in a helpless flutter. 

My dog was slowly approaching it, when suddenly, darting from the 
tree overhead, an old black-throated sparrow dropped like a stone right 
before his nose, and all rumpled and flustered, with a plaintive desperate 
cry flung itself once, twice, at his open jaws with their great teeth. 

It would save its young one; it screened it with its own body; the 
tiny frame quivered with terror; the little cries grew wild and hoarse; it 
sank and died. It had sacrificed itself. 

What a huge monster the dog must have seemed to it! And yet it 
could not stay up there on its safe bough. A power stronger than its own 
will tore it away. 

My dog stood still, and then slunk back disconcerted. Plainly he too 
had to recognise that power. I called him to me; and a feeling of rever- 
ence came over me as I passed on. 

Yes, do not laugh. It was really reverence I felt before that little 
heroic bird and the passionate outburst of its love. 

Love, I thought, is verily stronger than death and the terror of death. 
By love, only by love, is life sustained and moved. 


Carritt, in his Theory of Beauty, complains that the spar- 
row is too small to be sublime on Bradley’s definition, and that 
we are attracted toward him first and last while we are re- 
pelled by the dog first and last, an attitude difficult to square 
with Bradley’s notion of a soul at first thwarted then exultant. 
Carritt goes on to speak of Prometheus, with whom “we sym- 
pathize, though he feels pain,” and a storm, with which “we 
sympathize . . . . though it inflicts pain.” After suggesting 
that such discrepant examples point toward a belief in “two 
species of so-called sublimity which are strikingly different,” 
he enumerates various plausible examples of sublime objects— 
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a rainbow, a mountain, an old beggar of Rembrandt, a viper, 
poverty personified, Fate, Iago, an earthquake, Jehovah, he- 
roic tragedy, a hurricane—to show that the only constituent of 
Bradley’s definition common to all of these is their capacity to 
arouse in us uplifting or expansive emotions. But these emo- 
tions are inspired by the beautiful. So Bradley’s differentia 
for the sublime appears to vanish in thin air. All this reasoning 
is but a recent version of the dilemma which troubled the fol- 
lowers and foes of Hegel and led them to formulate such a 
string of paradoxes that we may well sympathize with Croce’s 
impatient dismissal of the slippery concept. In this, as in 
many other ways, Carritt is inclined to follow Croce with some 
reservations which, in this particular case, are so tenuous as 
hardly to be reservations at all. 

We may begin our answer to Croce and Carritt with the 
remark that it is hardly likely that artists and philosophers 
could be so intensely concerned with the concept of the sub- 
lime in so many eras were it not for the fact that there is some 
differentiable phenomenon which demands explanation. In- 
deed, Carritt does attempt to account for this lasting perplex- 
ity in a passage which we may best discuss when we couple the 
concept of the sublime with the concept of expression. But let 
us examine just now Carritt’s difficulties with Bradley. 

First of all, we should remind ourselves that a growing 
number of students of the concept of value are enlisting in de- 
fense of the relational theory. The sublime, like the beautiful, 
the useful, and the good, is not a quality or complex of quali- 
ties in the object, nor is it the state of mind of the beholder or 
agent. It involves both, because it is the relation which binds 
both together temporarily or permanently as the case may be. 
There must be an object which has qualities which in some 
way will influence some souls. And there must be in a soul the 
contents or attributes which will color that soul’s response to 
the object. Carritt, although his own view of beauty seems at 
times relational, nevertheless, when he considers the sublime, 
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dwells too exclusively on the object or analyzes the beholder 
as if the moods of such a person must perforce remain forever 
as fixed as the maiden and lover on the Grecian urn. Value is 
an internal relation. This means that the value of an object is 
quite as much dependent on the mind of the observer as upon 
its own qualities. We must not expect that Turgenev’s spar- 
row, a viper, Rembrandt’s beggar, poverty personified, Iago, 
mountains and cataracts, hurricanes and earthquakes, a rain- 
bow, Fate, heroic tragedy, and Jehovah will arouse in everyone 
at every moment that mood which will inspire a unanimous 
attribution of the epithet “sublime.” 

In the case of the episode from Turgenev it is doubtful 
whether Carritt has selected the right object for contempla- 
tion. It is not the sparrow, but her instinctive deed as a revela- 
tion of nature’s mingled grandeur and caprice, which should 
properly be acclaimed sublime. Somewhat similarly, it is what 
the viper is about that matters. Suppose, for example, he were 
at safe distance manifesting his slippery strength and grace; 
that would both repel and charm us. 

A beggar might arouse horror because of his appalling con- 
dition and exaltation because of his patience or because of the 
invincibility of the élan vital which survives even such anguish, 
anxiety, and humiliation. Poverty could be so personified as 
to convey a similar concrete image stinging us to the same 
distracting and internecine responses. Iago’s cold treachery 
arouses our hate and dread, but these clash with the admira- 
tion aroused by his intellectual acumen and with the pitying 
love wrung from us by his loneliness, especially at the close. 

Mr. Carritt received no baffling or menacing impression of 
immeasurable power during his contemplation of the sunrise 
over Monte Rosa. But many a man has found himself oscillat- 
ing under a mood of awe and fascination before a dark over- 
hanging precipice which seemed at one moment to be his pro- 
tector, at another to lower over him with a silent curse. A visit 
to the Falls of Schaffhausen failed to verify for Carritt what 
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he had read in Kant and Coleridge. For my part I too found 
this same cataract fawnlike, as Carritt did, as Isat below it one 
evening. But once, as I stood close beside it halfway down, its 
tumult stirred me to flee from it and to become one with it. 

Before we turn to the earthquake and the hurricane we 
may do well to consider a state of mind which E. Bullough 
calls “psychical distance.” The phrase is dangerous if taken 
too literally. But Bullough’s own examples make his meaning 
clear. And Herbert Sidney Langfeld’s illustrative example in 
his Aesthetic Attitude is so apt for our meditations on the 
earthquake and the hurricane that we must quote it entire. 

Let it be supposed that an individual is on a ship during a storm, and 
there is serious danger of shipwreck. It is quite possible that even in such 
a situation, a man of artistic temperament would admire the movements 
of the waves, and the dash of the spray, entirely oblivious of danger, and 
with no concern as to what the high seas may ultimately do to the ship. 
Descriptions of such a state of mind, even in situations of extreme danger, 
are frequently found in literature. For Dr. Bullough there would here be 
complete psychical distance. Suddenly, however, a wave larger than any 
previous one approaches and the artist’s muscles set in preparation to 
meet the blow. Dr. Bullough would say that at that instant he has entire- 
ly lost his distance, that is, his aesthetic attitude. It will now be better 
understood why Dr. Bullough has termed the distance “psychical,” for it 
denotes the mental attitude. In the one instant the man is entirely lost in 
the shape of the wave and its force, and in the color of the water; in the 
next, although he still sees the shape and its color, he is interested only 
in his preparation to meet the contingency. 


To this we may add that if man contemplates the wave or an 
earthquake or a hurricane with complete “psychical distance,” 
then these are beautiful. But if self-preservative impulses— 
then psychical distance, then again the one, then again the 
other—arise in the presence of these objects, then, just as long 
as these moods arise in alternation, just so long are these atti- 
tudes sublime. 

A rainbow usually seems beautiful, and holds us, as long 
as it endures, in close rapport. But at times it may not only 
make our hearts leap up, but it may fill us in the next moment 
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with an exquisite fear that it will fade soon from our vision. 
Or, to the primitive Hebrew, it has brought charm for its col- 
ors and reassurance and fear in the thought that it is God’s 
bow. Just as long as these dissonant moods triumph in rapid 
succession, just so long is that rainbow sublime. 

Fate in one instant we may trust or even honor for the po- 
etic justice it metes out, only to fear it immediately thereafter 
for its blindness. While we waver between trust and fear it is 
sublime. As for heroic tragedy, Hegel was inclined to deny 
its sublimity in order that it might be more grandly crowned. 
Hegel had in mind no doubt those tragedies which pass on to 
one of those healing dénouements which once more proved to 
his audacious mind that somehow at the heart of things the 
real is the rational, and the rational, the real. But a tragedy 
flows in time to such sustained lengths that its intensity is 
bound to be echoed by radical vicissitudes of sentiments in its 
author or in its beholder. Is it not fair to say that at its climax, 
when we are tense, it is sublime, while at its dénouement (if 
it has one) it is beautiful? 

For Hegel, Jehovah was the uniquely sublime object. And 
from our point of view, without conceding that God alone is 
sublime, we may find Hegel’s psychology of the beholder quite 
in consonance with our thesis. At this point in his dialectic 
Hegel has in mind God as conceived by the Hebrew poets. 
And he characterizes the thought of the Hebrew poets as sym- 
bolic, that is to say, profound and grand, but vague, confused, 
pre-rational. Now we have associated the experience of the 
sublimity of an object with a keen inner conflict which rends 
the soul of the observer. God then is sublime when he arouses, 
not our reason, but, in unstable alternation, our groping fear 
and love, so that our souls, as in Marlowe’s mighty lines, 
framed “of four elements, warring within ourselves for regi- 
ment,” are so “aspiring” that they can at least vaguely “com- 
prehend the wondrous architecture of the world,” and are 
“always moving with the restless spheres.” 
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If our analysis of these instances is reasonable, then they 
are not, as Carritt holds, possessed of but one property in 
common, a property which we attribute only to things which 
we worship as beautiful. All of these objects may, if they find 
us sufficiently unstable, stir us to moods which Bleuler and 
Freud like to call ambivalent. And this ambivalence is the 
clew to the explanation of sublimity. 

After reconsidering (1) the possibility of opposing the 
sublime to the beautiful and (2) the grounds for maintaining 
the sublime to be a high degree of beauty, Carritt seems to cast 
his lot with the second alternative. We have already reduced 
a representative list of famous sublime objects to a common 
denominator which would make them sublime in the first 
meaning. 

If we inquire into the justification for speaking of degrees 
of beauty, as we have promised to do, we shall perhaps dis- 
cover why Carritt concludes by holding “sublimity,” on his 
definition, to be “only a little worthier of scientific respect 
than any vague interjection expressing aesthetic approval.” 
Since beauty is an intrinsic, absolute, ultimate, immediate 
value, its own excuse for being a joy forever, it appears prima 
facie absurd to talk about degrees. While we are under their 
spell it is irrelevant to us whether vers de société and a minia- 
ture artificial lake in Golden Gate Park are or are not more 
beautiful than an epic and Lake Michigan. But there are 
times when in non-aesthetic moods we reflect not without pur- 
pose on our first fine careless raptures and compare and con- 
trast our experiences. Carritt endeavors to explain degrees of 
beauty in terms of “depth, which depends really upon the ap- 
parent recalcitrancy of the elements taken up.” If we could 
accept this suggestion we could discern the sublime (with its 
implication of struggle) and the beautiful (with its implica- 
tion of harmony and equilibrium) woven together. But Mr. 
Carritt’s suggestion does not always account for the facts. We 
call both Dante and Homer supreme poets. Their work might 
be said to have that high degree of beauty which some critics 
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would call sublimity. But Homer’s work contains few pas- 
sages recalcitrant enough to stem the appreciation of anyone 
short of a dullard, while Dante is often difficult. Both, how- 
ever, are So great that few critics are so hardy as to attempt 
to place one above the other. “Depth,” then, in the sense of 
“recalcitrancy” does not appear to be a safe criterion of the 
degree of beauty. As an alternative I suggest that a given 
work of art is more beautiful than some other because it ap- 
peals to more people—provided that all these people have 
cultivated tastes and tastes so cultivated that spontaneity is 
not thereby destroyed. Similarly, I may take, in non-aesthetic 
reflective moods, two passages. One by Coleridge: 


O pure of heart! Thou need’st not ask of me 
What this strong music in the soul may be! 
What, and wherein it doth exist, 

This light, this glory, this fair luminous mist, 
This beautiful and beauty-making power, 
Joy, virtuous Lady! Joy that ne’er was given, 
Save to the pure, and in their purest hour, 
Life, and Life’s effluence, cloud at once and shower, 
Joy, Lady! is the spirit and the power, 

Which wedding Nature to us gives in dower, 
A new Earth and new Heaven, 

Undreamt of by the sensual and the proud. 


And now this by Lovelace: 


Tell me not, (sweet), I am unkinde, 
That from the nunnerie 

Of thy chaste breast and quiet minde 
To warre and armes I flie. 


True: a new Mistresse now I chase 
The first foe in the field; 

And with a stronger faith imbrace 
A sword, a horse, a shield. 


Yet this inconstancy is such, 
As you too shall adore; 

I could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Lov’d I not Honour more. 
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Under the spell of either passage I feel naught but its unique 
perfection. But on reflection I find that I have actually been 
more frequently in rapport with the lines from Coleridge’s 
“Dejection” than with the lyric by Lovelace. Moreover, I find 
that I more often seek out the passage from the Lake poet 
than the cavalier’s gayly grave au revoir to Lucasta. Thus I 
am justified, in non-aesthetic moods, in judging the former to 
be more beautiful than the latter. But over Coleridge I would 
not cry “Sublime!’”’ My experiences with both excerpts are 
purely positive. And I am committed to the view that the ex- 
* perience of the sublime involves an oscillation of negative and 
positive impulses and feelings. My introspection of this expe- 
rience thus tallies with some of the most salient portions at 
least of the experiences of Longinus, Boileau, Addison, Burke, 
Kant, Schopenhauer, Hegel, Hartmann, Coleridge, Words- 
worth, De Quincey, Ruskin, Bradley, and many more. 

But for me the mood of the sublime means a greater insta- 
bility, a more sustained struggle between positive and nega- 
tive dispositions than Bradley, Hartmann, Schopenhauer, and 
not a few of the others would admit. Not one of them has 
declared unequivocally for an instability as acute, sustained, 
and complex as that herein confessed. One might well ask, 
somewhat after the manner of Carritt: ‘How could a little 
sparrow be responsible for all this pother?” And my reply 
that the sparrow’s instinctive devotion reminds us of the 
grandeur and caprice of nature may be met with the charge 
that I am bringing in associations too remote and intellectual 
to serve us. But just here we must remember that with Santa- 
yana we enlisted “expression” as a constituent of our defini- 
tion of the sublime as well as of the beautiful. And although 
expression is common to both, its differences have much to do 
with the causation of the two different experiences we are 
contrasting. 

The “expression” of an object, we saw, is the quality it 
acquires through the associations it evokes in the mind of the 
observer with other objects and with the light of other days. 
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Sometimes these associations are closely fused with the object 
here and now; sometimes they are hopelessly irrelevant, and 
sometimes they are distracting, but not intolerably so. This 
last possibility may spell sublimity. The expression of an ob-, 
ject which we call sublime stirs us to an attitude somewher 
between that of the truth-seeking scientist and the beauty- 
seeking art lover. The expressions, the “meanings,” of an ob- 
ject which make the scientist curious are either certain causal 
relations which tend to draw his attention away from it to 
other things and to principles of uniformity which blur its 
uniqueness, or the relations of its parts within it which distract 
attention from the thing as a whole. The artist yearns to be 
united with an object as a whole, as interesting in its own 
right, as preciously unique. For him its parts must be so inte- 
grated as to inspire an integration within himself. If associa- 
tions with the past arise they must be fused utterly with the 
thing here and now if the artist, in adoration, is to whisper 


“Beautiful!” But the sense of the sublime is stimulated often * 


when the art lover is torn between his need of truth and his 
need of beauty. The expressions or associations which seem 
then to emanate from the object are not so distracting as to 
sting him into the implacable curiosity of historian or anato- 
mist. Nor are they so near spontaneous fusion as to exhort him 
to attain that inner harmony and equilibrium which are con- 
stituents of the pure aesthetic experience. 

At this point there emerges a further reason for keeping 
the sublime distinct from the concept of beauty. Sublimity is 
a dazzling weathercock which swerves now truthward, now 
beautyward, and ever and anon, as we shall soon see, toward 
the good or toward the ugly. A man who finds an object sub- 
lime may aspire to peace either from the Pisgah-sight of the 
external relation of knowledge or from the seraphic glow of 
the internal relation of value. He may seek the whole truth 
and nothing but the truth about it. Or he may follow the other 
path of closer and closer contemplation of the thing as a 
whole, in its own right, now, until he has canonized it, entered 
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into a mystic marriage with it. Or the thing may be to him as 
a trumpet, breathing soul-animating strains to stir his will to 
do a good deed. Or he may recoil from the thing, appalled by 
its hideousness. So long as this man is by turns repelled and 
fascinated and so restrained by its size and power, it will re- 
main in his eyes sublime. There is, however, in this tempestu- 
ous experience a “joy of battle” which no doubt is the germ 
of truth in Kant’s emphasis of the sense of freedom which 
sublimity unleashes. 

Yet from the vision of the sublime we may sink back to a 
defeated recognition and acceptance of ugliness if the great- 
ness and power of the object overwhelm us with a hypnotic 
conflagration of fear and pride and hate, of shrinking or con- 
cealment or flight, of sneer or tense and frozen immobility. 
An ignominious outcome. But the possible attainment of 
beauty, truth, or goodness is worth the risk. He who invokes 
the sublime is one who aspires to conquer wider and wider 
frontiers for righteousness. To do this he must track the 
ugly, as Beowulf sought Grendel’s witch-mother, by plunging 
through a noisome mere to its dank lair. He who shirks the 
ugly is a traitor to truth, goodness, and beauty. 

An object is sublime, then, just as long as its greatness and 
power, or the associations of greatness and power which it 
excites in the mind of the beholder, arouse in that beholder a 
sustained oscillation of attention which fixates the object and 
himself by turns, sentiments which are dominated now by 
fear, pride, hate, now by love, and conations of aversion and 
attraction vibrating in internecine war. The sublime is not a 
species of the beautiful. Indeed, it may sternly admonish us 
to the contemplation of ugliness. But it may beacon us toward 
beauty and goodness and truth. And though in one sense it is 
below beauty, it is superbeautiful in that through the contem- 
plation of ugliness, through the fearlessness of fear, the scorn 
of scorn, and the hate of hate we may, when the majestic dis- 
sonance is resolved, enlarge our horizon of beauty on and on 
into infinity. 
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THE ETHICS OF SUICIDE 
SIDNEY HOOK 


I 

“T take it that no man is educated,” wrote William James 
in one of his letters, ‘““who has never dallied with the thought 
of suicide.” Yet James was no modern Hegesias. His philoso- 
phy was an affirmation, not a deep-seated denial or question- 
ing of life. He relied upon the sense of instinctive curiosity 
and pugnacity to make life worth living for those “who have 
cast away all metaphysics to get rid of hypochondria.” Only 
in some of the sacred books of the East and the mystic novels 
of Russia is the message written clear-gray on black: that the 
highest assertion of personality of one who has not asked for 
his existence is suicide. 

The problem of suicide has generally been approached 
from the sociological and theological aspects. The studies of 
Masaryk’ and Durkheim,’ who followed the pioneer work of 
Quetelet, have been in the main scholarly researches into the 
statistical correlations between the character of the climate, 
the variation in age, the purchasing power of wages, and other 
indexes of the tone of economic life, and the suicide rate. And 
from a molar point of view, the positive coefficients discovered 
to hold between these diverse social phenomena have been 
very illuminating. But, as is quite evident, these investiga- 
tions leave the heart of the individual question entirely unaf- 
fected. This is not a criticism so much as a reminder of the 
self-confessed delimitation of all studies based on large num- 
bers. Nor, on the other hand, has current theological doctrine 
been more discriminating in its consideration of the particular 
case. The teaching of Western religion since the time of 

* Der Selbstmord als sociale Massenerscheinung (Vienna, 1881). 

® Le Suicide (Paris, 1897). 
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Augustine has been a resolute condemnation of all forms of 
self-destruction, and the criminal legislation of various com- 
munities has reflected these sentiments. Not so many years 
ago the penal code of the state of New York specified that any 
person guilty of an attempt upon his own life was guilty of a 
felony punishable by fine or imprisonment.’ Only when it 
dawned upon our enlightened legislators that this statute was 
setting a premium upon truly effective attempts at suicide 
was the article repealed. It was practically saying to the hesi- 
tant: “Make a good job of it or you will be punished.” To 
this day in many districts, a person whose complicity in such 
an unfortunate affair has been established may be tried for 
homicide. 

There is another method of treating the problem, however, 
which is far more relevant and significant for the specific deed 
than either the absolute pronouncements of theology or the 
summaries and conclusions of sociology. It is the method of 
moral and philosophic analysis. From this standpoint, the 
individual suicide, just as any other individual act, is judged 
by a certain moral scale or standard. This is the only intelli- 
gent approach, for it is as clear that no knowledge of statistical 
tables will enable us to predict whether our friend who is 
trembling at the brink of destruction will take the plunge as it 
is that no moral judgment passed upon his act can be derived 
from a perusal of such figures. And it is also true that those 
who spell out with difficulty the letters of a supernatural reve- 
lation generally add moral support to their deliberate judg- 
ment. Now it is no exaggeration to say that traditional social 
morality in modern times has set its face sternly against sui- 
cide. Suicide has been interpreted as indicating a dry-rot of 
the soul, as a perverse and pernicious setting-at-nought of all 

* Compare in the Digest of Justinian: Mori licet cui vivere non placet. I am 
not unaware that legislation of the kind referred to above has often been motived by 


a desire to insure the faithful performance of military service regarded as due from 
each subject. But it was not this particular kind of bad reasoning that influenced the 


state legislature. 
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human values, and finally as a cowardly flight from the duties 
and burdens to which human flesh is heir. This attitude is not 
confined to the great mass of people whose views, molded by 
press, school, and church, have been baked hard in the social 
crust. It is an attitude expressed everywhere by the official 
spokesmen of the official morality. Of forty-two French text- 
books on moral education consulted by Bayet which treat of 
the question of suicide, forty condemn it outright, allowing no 
extenuating circumstances. And although some may see mere- 
ly the wisdom of the ostrich displayed in the fact that of 
thirty-eight English and American texts examined by the pres- 
ent writer, thirty-two do not mention the subject at all (four 
express disapproval, two are noncommittal), it is the writer’s 
impression that most of the authors who make no mention of 
the matter consider the question as closed beyond the need of 
discussion. 

In the course of this paper, I shall try to show that any 
system of thought which absolutely refuses to countenance 
suicide as a rational possibility is either irresponsibly optimis- 
tic or utterly immoral. Admitting the right to take one’s life 
under some circumstances, I shall attempt to sketch some of 
the cardinal doctrines of a theory of moral education designed 
to make suicide less prevalent in other trying moments and 
situations. To uphold a position of this kind has often re- 
quired a great deal of temerity, for fools and obscurantists 
have not been loath to distort a particular justification into a 
wholesale recommendation. But that is the price we pay for 
not speaking out plainly rather than for speaking out at all. 

Although the cult of suicide has been viewed as a psychical 
aberration peculiar to modern society and suicidal practices 
have multiplied many times over in the last century, reaching 
appalling figures in the last decade, hardly any modern phi- 
losopher has preached or advocated it as a way out. Almost all 
of the avowed pessimists more or less inconsistently have ad- 
vised against it: Leopardi, Schopenhauer, von Hartmann, and 
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Nietzsche.* On the other hand, ancient philosophy on the 
whole seems to have regarded a self-inflicted death as justified 
when committed by the wise man. Plato and Aristotle, it is 
true, objected to suicide on the ground that the state loses a 
citizen; but both allowed it in extreme cases. Epictetus, Mar- 
cus Aurelius, and the entire Stoic school enjoined suicide upon 
those who were unable to free themselves from dominating 
impulses of envy, cupidity, or debauchery. To snuff out the 
candle of one’s life was also permitted in the face of extreme 
difficulties. Saint Augustine, the most uncompromising oppo- 
nent of voluntary death in the history of thought, scornfully 
points out the root incompatibility between the voluntaristic 
psychology of Stoicism and its cosmic determinism.’ If there 
are no ills in life, is it not passing strange that the wise man 
should seek to end all in death? It would be just as rational, 
Augustine might well have said, for a man who complained 
not of the burden of life but of its brevity to shorten his nat- 
ural life-span. Augustine is more consistent but hardly there- 
fore more profound when in consonance with an unmitigated 
theological determinism he denied to men and women—even 
to outraged virgins—the right to hand their souls back to God. 
Plotinos, from the point of view of cultural continuity the last 
of the Greek philosophers, taught that there was to be no 
withdrawal from the evils of this world so long as there was 
any hope of the soul’s progress in the upward way. But his 
theodicy was not so cruelly optimistic as to hold that there 
was always room or ground for hope. 

Bayet, whose eight-hundred-page thesis on suicide and 
morality represents almost a lifetime of research, has found 
that the literary currents of French cultural life reflect a reac- 
tion to suicide which is apparently more complex than what 
has been called the traditional point of view.’ He contrasts the 


* An exception should be noted for Philip Mainlander (Baitz), for whom suicide 
is a way to salvation. Cf. Philosophie der Erlosung (Frankfort, 1894), pp. 350-51. 

* City of God. Bk. XIX, chap. iv. 

* Le Suicide et la Morale (Paris, 1922). 
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morale simple, which passes adverse judgment against all 
forms of self-destruction, and the morale nuancée, which eval-_ 
uates the act by its motives and effects. The morale simple 
seems to be bound up with the social mores, the morale nu- 
ancée with social morality. Bayet finds that the arguments ad- 
vanced against suicide fall under nine divisions.’ These can 
really be reduced to five. Surprisingly enough, Bayet seems to 
be unacquainted with the simple yet effective argument pro- 
pounded by Leopardi in his Dialogue between Plotinos and 
Porphyry, an imaginary conversation based on Porphyry’s 
confession in his Life of Plotinos that Plotinos’ intercession 
had saved him from doing violence to himself while wrestling 
with a stubborn mood of hypochondria.* 


II 


The major arguments advanced against suicide may be 
classified under the following heads: 

1. Suicide is a crime against society.—This has been the 
chief objection leveled by rational morality. The resolution 
to cut the bonds that tie us to earth, it is argued, does not ab- 
solve us from the moral mandates we recognized as valid until 
that moment. The fact of our social existence implies the ex- 
istence of certain social duties, the compelling power of which 
does not depend upon our acknowledgment of them, etc. 

Now, it would be a very easy line of defense against this 
view to make detailed inquiries as to the exact nature of the 
duties which the individual owes society and whether these 
duties are morally compelling irrespective of the social status 
and opportunity of the person upon whom they are alleged to 

" Ibid., pp. 26-29. 

* Another surprising omission in Bayet’s book arises from his apparent unfamili- 
arity with Dr. Binet-Sangle’s L’Art de mourir (Paris, 1919). Dr. Binet-Sangle is the 
most ardent and outspoken defender of voluntary death in all Europe. Developing a 
suggestion in Thomas More’s Utopia, he goes so far as to advocate the founding of 
un institut d’euthanasie to be operated by the state under the supervision of a board 


of philosophers and physicians and to which souls in distress may apply for a truly 
definitive treatment. 
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be binding. This would raise too big a problem to be thrashed 
out here, but, like so many other questions of rights and 
duties, it implies that each one has in certain respects an equal 
stake in society. And this, by no means is everyone willing to 
grant. But we may counter with a more direct and effective 
response. Far from being a crime against society, suicide may 
actually further the welfare of society. The logic of utilitarian 
ethics leads inevitably to this position, to the surprise of a 
number of its professed adherents. The greatest good or hap- 
piness of the greatest number may sometimes be attained by 
personal sacrifice, as the annals of heroism and martyrdom 
well attest. Unless it is maintained that life itself is worth 
living—a position that is tantamount to the repudiation of all 
morality—I cannot see how personal immolation in order to 
foster and further the ends that give meaning to life can be 
categorically condemned before an attempt is made to ascer- 
tain the impelling motives and weigh the derivative effects. 
And if it is true that we can readily think of situations not so 
far removed from our daily experiences in which suicide would 
be a legitimate means to attain our ends, often a praiseworthy 
means, and sometimes even an obligatory means, then it fol- 
lows that we can flatly contradict the first argument and retort 
that it is not altogether inconceivable that sometimes refusal 
to commit suicide would constitute a crime against society. 

2. Suicide is cowardly.—Aside from the line of defense 
taken above, which in essentials covers every objection, it is 
evident that if by cowardice is meant physical cowardice, then 
there is presumptive evidence against it in the behavior of a 
great many suicides. Sometimes the implication seems to be 
that were a self-inflicted death conceived and executed with- 
out any hesitancy whatever, less blame would attach to it. 
This is absurd, for, other things being equal, the greater the 
hesitation, the greater the probability that the reflective ener- 
gies are engaged in tragic debate. If by cowardice is meant 
moral cowardice, the shrinking and shirking from responsibili- 
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ties and obligations personally incurred, then the particular 
suicide has really been prejudged, a fact which is disguised 
from us because of confusing phraseology. In this last case, 
significant judgment can be passed on the specific event only 
after an analysis has been carried out in the same terms of our 
ethical vocabulary as we use for other events. 

3. Suicide is a violation of our duty to God.’—In the ab- 
sence of specific biblical texts, it is a much mooted point 
whether the sixth commandment can be extended to cover 
suicide; but having confined ourselves to questions of ethics, 
we are excused from entering into considerations of pure the- 
ology. 

4. Suicide is unnatural —The word “unnatural” ought to 
be stricken out from the pages of our ethical vocabulary. Too 
many proposals are dismissed with a word whose only intelli- 
gible meaning makes it irrelevant to ethical evaluation and 
whose promiscuous use, empty of any definite or concrete con- 
notation, makes it positively pernicious, blinding those who 
mouth it to the fact that they have already passed judgment. 
If “unnatural” means “unusual,” then courage, sacrifice, tem- 
perance, and every other good whose rarity is attested by the 
fact that it is regarded as an ethical ideal become unnatural. 
What else is meant by the word, save a definite indication of 
a vague disapproval, is difficult to say. Were it not for the 
platitudinous vacuity of so much ethical effusion on the sub- 
ject, one would have to apologize for calling attention to the 
fact that the descent of the moth into the flame and the pre- 
cipitate bolt of the rabbit into the jaws of the python are as 
natural as the self-preserving instincts of other creatures. 

5. Suicide is an insult to human dignity.——The obvious re- 
tort is that we generally recognize certain kinds of life as much 
more insulting to human dignity than any suicide can possibly 
be. A political prisoner about to be tortured, fearing that a 


°In the words of the edict of Louis XIV, “un crime de lése-majesté divin et 
humain.” 
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confession might be wrung from him in the throes of his agony, 
opens his veins. Another human being, helpless in the torment 
of an incurable, advanced stage of cancer, administers to him- 
self an overdose of morphine. A third, subject to recurrent 
fits of insanity, in a lucid moment snuffs out the feverish flame 
of consciousness. Who will say that the lives these men fled 
were worthy of human beings, were conducive to noble, digni- 
fied living or complete personal expression? The medical tra- 
dition of enshrining the practice of keeping a patient alive as 
long as possible irrespective of prospects of recovery makes its 
grudging genuflections before the white cow of moral ortho- 
doxy. Now, there may be adequate reasons for adopting this 
attitude in specific cases, but to erect reasons of occasion into 
inflexible principle of practice is too often prolonging the span 
of human life by degrading its level and diminishing its dimen- 
sions. Why should not the tenderness lavished upon a dumb, 
suffering dog be extended to an articulate human being who 
in the grip of a mortal ailment asks to be relieved from a “mat- 
tress grave’? It requires a brazen optimism, unless one be- 
lieves in miracles, to reply that there is always room for hope. 
Such a reply, however, concedes the main point at issue, since 
it is tacitly admitted that it is not the sacredness of life but 
the hope of attaining a certain order of life which should deter- 
mine the specific recommendation. In this connection we may 
recall that the lingering death urged by Schopenhauer upon 
all who would still the assertion of the will in themselves is a 
mode of suicide much more inhuman than a thousand direct 
measures could be. 

6. Suicide is cruel in that it inflicts pain upon one’s friends 
and family.—This last argument seems to be too simple and 
obvious to have much importance; but in the opinion of the 
writer, although far from being a conclusive argument against 
suicide, it is much more weighty than any of the others. It is 
the final and most effective argument that Leopardi puts into 
the mouth of Plotinos, “To reckon as nothing the grief and 
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anguish of the home circle, intimate friends and companions, 
or to be incapable of feeling such grief, is not wisdom but bar- 
barity.” Unless one is imbued with the most implacable dis- 
trust of the deliverances of introspection, he cannot but be 
impressed, if people whom he knows are ever to be taken at 
their word, with the fact that consideration for the peace of 
mind of one’s friends and family is the most powerful deter- 
rent to suicide. It is the common confession of those who have 
just grazed the abyss of darkness and fought their way back 
to the light again. And it is not to be wondered at that in a 
mental crisis the sympathies and bonds formed in the course 
of one’s lifetime should tighten. The cruelty of which we are 
guilty can be excused when it is the result of a close adherence 
to nobler ideals than love and friendship. For how many do 
nobler ideals exist? 

Of course this argument has no absolute force, for it does 
not touch that individual whose spiritual roots are not strong- 
ly intertwined with those of his fellows. It also breeds a spirit 
of exclusive emphasis upon love and friendship, forgetting too 
often that in this world even these must sometimes be sacri- 
ficed. We shall see, however, that what is sound in this objec- 
tion may be of significance in suggesting the possible place 
for emphasis in a system of moral education. 


Il 

“When the taedium vitae attacks a man it can only be re- 
gretted, not censured,” wrote Goethe to Zeltner, whose son 
had committed suicide. Taedium vitae may be a malady of 
the soul; it is also more than that, since it is as often the result 
of reflection as of the lack of it. Life-weariness is not always 
begotten of the satiety consequent upon excess. Nor is the 
accession of such a mood an unfailing index of a spiritless 
melancholia or a progressive paranoia. A short-sighted juris- 
prudence and medical theory has often regarded acts per- 
formed in these moments as unmotived, and the poignant dec- 
larations of the literary testaments as revealing attitudes of 
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mind more in need of cure than of refutation. Yet the modern 
consciousness seems to be peculiarly subject to this spiritual 
lassitude. Wealth and station are no safeguards against it. 
The intricate web of disillusionment and despair in which the 
mind palpitating for vital experience is finally stilled has been 
subtly spun out for us in the modern novel—especially the 
Russian novel. In this section we shall make a brief excursion 
into the field of Russian literature in order to illustrate cer- 
tain types of psychodramatic suicidal impulses, to lay bare 
their spiritual sources and tragic fulfilments. 

Some years ago the novels of Dostoyevsky were used by 
Masaryk as source books in his courses in abnormal psychol- 
ogy at the University of Prague. They are even richer in their 
bearing on the phenomenology of the ethical and religious con- 
sciousness. The rapt religious soul—more than a little warped 
—is as much reflected in the moral dyspepsia of the character 
in Notes from Underground who begins his splenetic confes- 
sion with “I am a sick man I am a spiteful man,” as 
in the cosmic mutiny of Ivan Karamazov, whose pitiful “Eu- 
clidean understanding” cannot make out how the polar paral- 
lels of good and evil ever can meet at infinity—at some remote 
moment of eternal harmony. The feverish romanticism of the 
unnamed character writing from an underground hole arises 
from his revolt against the insufferable certainty of mathe- 
matical and physical necessities. His failure to suppress or 
control his own spiteful impulses, to transform the world by 
a gesture, is expressed in a venomous perversity that takes a 
masochistic delight in ferreting out ugly motives in himself 
and others. No promise of a beatific harmony can console 
Ivan for the tears of one tortured child; and refusing to re- 
gard the presence of evil as one of the major perfections of the 
universe, he hastens “to return his entrance-ticket to God.” 
Dostoyevsky believed that he who rejected the God-man of 
Christianity for the man-god of positivism and socialism was 
driven by the logic of his position to commit either suicide or 
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murder. This startling deduction was achieved not so much 
by reasoning as by those imaginative flights to which con- 
temporary God-seeking spirits are given.’® But the periodic 
crises and waves of startling conversions and hypostases which 
welled up after Dostoyevsky hurled his stone into the muddy 
stream of Russian life are symptomatic of the absolute antino- 
mies which pervade Russian thought and politics. Raskolni- 
koff in Crime and Punishment is torn by the fancied dilemma 
of always killing or never killing. Kirillov in The Possessed be- 
lieves that to recognize that there is no God, and not to recog- 
nize at the same instant that one is God one’s self, is an ab- 
surdity. Identifying the attribute of godhead with self-will, he 
kills himself to establish his new terrible freedom. Stavrogin, 
having followed his senses and mind from one guidepost to 
another, is drowned in a sea of half-hearted negations. He 
ends it with a nail and soaped cord. Smerdyakov, whose heart 
and mind do not feel the living presence of God, seizes the 
casually uttered phrase of Ivan, “All things are justifiable,” 
as a pretext to kill a dissolute wretch. Yet, even when he acts 
as his own hangman, he knows that he cannot expiate that 
death by his own. 

The three generic problems which obsessed Dostoyevsky: 
(1) the existence of evil, (2) the validity of objective ethical 
standards as against ethical solipsism, and (3) the question 
of moral responsibility, were handed down to the next genera- 
tion of Russian writers. They are the ideas which have set 
off the fuse to the powder magazine of more than one fer- 
vent soul. Soloviev follows Dostoyevsky in believing that 
morality can be founded only on the basis of a supernatural 
order, that atheism and moral anarchy are bedfellows.” An- 
drayev, dwelling upon the problem of evil, becomes preoccu- 


* The distinction cannot be too sharply drawn between the modern mysticism 
which makes its leap to Nirvana at one bound and the mysticism of the type of 
Plotinos in which the beatific ecstasy crowns the dialectical ascent. There is nothing 
savoring of Schwarmerei in the latter variety. 


™ Justification of the Good, p. xix. 
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pied with death. Almost every line of his work is a variation 
on the same dismal theme. Merezkovski, a self-heralded dis- 
ciple, having failed to erect a niche for Christ on Mount Olym- 
pus, has fallen a prey to intermittent moods of frenetic reli- 
giosity. To Dostoyevsky is indirectly due the long line of 
revolutionary Hamlets in Russian literature and life.’* 

After the abortive revolution of 1905, the spiritual cur- 
rents of Russian life were at their ebb. The golden dreams 
and longings of the preparatory phase had become transmuted 
into a leaden despair. The sensitive-spirited sought an escape 
from the maddening horrors of an autocratic reaction. The 
three avenues of escape from themselves and an unendurable 
social milieu which opened up for them were suicide, mysti- 
cism, and sex."* In Artzibashev’s Sanine the chief protagonist 
embodies the type of worldly-wise intelligence for whom all 
ideals and goals have the same status and relation among 
themselves as the natural equality of colors and sounds, and 
who openly proclaims the glorified egoism of a rapturous life 
of the senses. But the author, malgré lui, has cast others in a 
finer mold. Even Yourri, who had neither faith in life nor faith 
in death and who died by accident rather than by deliberate 
suicide, was above sneering at a man who lost his life in the 
wilderness in an attempt to save a friend. And then there is 
that timid creature Soloveitchik, who, sickened by the cruelty 
of man and nature, cannot blunder through, and creeps into a 
corner to die. Mystical fervor broke out in unexpected places. 
Vania in Ropshin’s Pale Horse believes that it is wrong to 
kill, and yet he writes to his comrades from the prison cell in 
which he awaits execution for having assassinated the gov- 
ernor, “I did not feel in me the strength ¢o live for the sake of 

“* Vide Masaryk, The Spirit of Russia, 2 vols. (London, 1919. Translated from 
the German.) 

* Lenin, who as leader of the extreme socialist element bitterly contested all 
three tendencies, bitingly remarks in his pamphlet on The Infantile Sickness of 


“Leftism” in Communism that after the revolution of 1905, “pornography took the 
place of politics.” 
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love, and I understood that I could and ought to die for the 
sake of it.”” George, the hardened practitioner of propaganda 
by the deed, as a result of his brooding on Vania and the 
ethics of terrorism suffers a paralysis of his revolutionary will. 
Overwhelmed by the sense of the futility and vanity of all 
things, the flame of his revolutionary fire reduced to ash, he 
shakes off the lingering touch of the natural beauty around 
him and goes out into the autumn night—his revolver with 
him. 
What can save these religious souls? 


IV 


In view of the foregoing, it may appear not a little anoma- 
lous to offer anything in the nature of a moral propaedeutic to 
make suicide less prevalent. Yet there is no inconsistency in- 
volved, for we have not retreated from our main position that 
suicide is sometimes ethically justifiable. It is admitted that 
for a great number of suicides there seems to be no ethical 
necessity and that for even a greater number, the fleeing of this 
life is a sign of moral surrender. Of course this commits the 
writer to a belief in the objectivity of moral values, that is to 
say, to a belief that they are not completely dependent upon 
our recognition of them. The only view which would make 
suicide altogether justifiable is a thoroughgoing ethical solip- 
sism. But it is yet to be established how a theory of radical 
solipsism can posit an ethics, since on this view the word “‘jus- 
tifiable,” lacking an intelligible opposite, is empty of concrete 
content. Everything or anything becomes justifiable if it is an 
adequate means of gratifying a conscious desire. The appar- 
ently diametrically opposed views that suicide is always justi- 
fiable or never justifiable, just as the formulas “this is the best 
of all possible worlds,” “this is the worst of all possible 
worlds,” or “everything is mental,” “everything is material,” 
are really different ways of expressing the same thing—in the 
point at issue, the absence of any standard of what is right or 
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wrong, good or bad. And it must not be forgotten that social 
amorality is social immorality. 

If the sacredness of human life be invoked to furnish 
grounds against all forms of self-destruction, then we are duty 
bound in logic and in humanity to adopt the same attitude 
toward war and capital punishment. The converse, however, 
does not follow. The implications of an absolute interdiction 
of suicide resolutely carried out lead directly to the acceptance 
of a philosophy of non-resistance. The doctrine of non-resist- 
ance literally interpreted is self-defeating and contradictory. 
The only logically coherent derivative theory is one of passive 
resistance, which is not so much a religion as a social philoso- 
phy with a religious flavor.* It is insisted here that an abso- 
lute crime suicide can never be, for a moral crime consists only 
in the conscious surrender or betrayal of certain ideals in- 
volved in the specific act. For philosophers at any rate, it is 
not life itself, as Aristotle held forth long ago, that is worth 
living, but only the good life. We may define the good life dif- 
ferently, but no matter what our conception of the good life is, 
it presupposes a physical basis—a certain indispensable mini- 
mum of physical and social well-being—necessary for even a 
limited realization of that good life. Where that minimum is 
failing together with all rational probability of attaining it, to 
avoid a life that at its best can be only vegetative and at its 
worst run the entire gamut of degradation and obloquy, what 
high-minded person would refuse the call of the poet “mourir 
entre les bras du sommeil”? We must recognize no categorical 
imperative “to live,” but to “live well.” 

From the above, two corollaries may be drawn significant 
for a theory of moral instruction: (1) No rational morality 
can compel us to perpetuate lives that are irretrievably blasted 
by accident or birth, or blighted by some horrible malady be- 
fore which remedial measures are unavailing; and more im- 


* For an elaboration of these theses see the writer’s article on “The Philosophy 
of Non-Resistance,” Open Court, January, 1922. 
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portant, (2) no social morality can be equally binding upon 
everyone unless a social reconstruction makes possible a more 
equable distribution of the necessities of life. The necessities 
of life are to be understood as functions of our material and 
cultural development. Specific recommendations, however, 
may be urged bearing more directly on suicide. 

When life ceases to offer that which makes our activities 
meaningful and our purposes self-sustaining, the fatuity of 
bare living cannot but be poignantly brought home to the sen- 
sitive intelligence. Those who lose faith in a single exclusive 
ideal are sorely tempted to desperate measures. Precipitate 
action arising from too hasty conclusions concerning the futil- 
ity of all things may to some extent be counteracted by pre- 
senting the moral life as an organization of specific, individual 
goods rather than as a holy quest for the good. We cannot, so 
to speak, live through one sense. Besides the possible depres- 
sion which may attend the deprivation of stimuli, the danger 
with which all intense sense expression is fraught makes con- 
tinued enjoyment of its exercise extremely precarious. Suicide 
is all too frequent among those who have lived for color only, 
or sound only, or love or power or fame only. The senses give 
out, the soul grows cold, and the world is too often refractory. 
Even the truth alone—be it austerely spelled as The Truth— 
does not save, for it is too easy to kill one’s self by pressing on 
its sharp point. It is almost banal to repeat that the probability 
of succumbing to the feeling of taedium vitae is inversely pro- 
portional to the number of interests in which one is actively 
engaged. We should expect therefore that the aims of moral 
instruction should point toward (3) an ethical pluralism, a 
democracy of certain values, an emphasis not on the value of 
life but on the values of living, rather than toward an ethical 
monism or hierarchical scheme of values culminating in a 
summum bonum. 

Leopardi’s argument, together with the testimony of those 
whose tragic soliloquies have not eventuated into more tragic 
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deeds, seems to show that there are certain goods which make 
the feeling of human kinship and kindness beat more strongly 
within our breast. These goods, which must have a place in 
every moral creed or practice, are (4) love and friendship. As 
social and personal ties, their very existence implies a capacity 
for tenderness and sacrifice which makes inevitable hardships 
more endurable. The more we live in the lives of others, the 
more certain do our own lives become. 

For those romantic souls, angels in revolt, who are moved 
to cosmic mutiny at the sight of man’s pitiful finitude, his 
helplessness before unavoidable frustration, disease, and 
death, who at the cry of a kitten are like “to hurl their souls 
back into the face of God with a curse,” we can offer as a reli- 
gion a kind of inverted Manichaeism in which the supreme 
power is regarded as the personification of all the forces of 
evil and destruction in the universe. Masaryk concludes his 
study of suicide with a plea for a new religion. Here is a reli- 
gion which is a bond that unites mankind—for once transcend- 
ing national boundaries—against a common enemy. 


New York City 





DEMOCRACY AND THE CONCEPT OF QUANTITY 
MARIE COLLINS SWABEY 


It seems more than a matter of accident that the centuries 
which witnessed the dawn of science in the ancient world and 
its new developments in the modern should have been those 
which marked the rise of democracy as a political priaciple in 
human thinking. Yet the golden age which saw the triumphs 
of Democritus, Hippocrates, Zeno, and Euclid also beheld the 
flowering of classical democracy in the Greek city states; 
while similarly in modern times the era of enlightenment 
which knew such men as Galileo, Harvey, Descartes, Newton, 
Lagrange, and Laplace also shed its glow upon Locke, Monte- 
squieu, Rousseau, Paine, and Kant. Any explanation of this 
concurrent advance of science and democratic theory which 
dismisses the coincidence merely by characterizing each of 
these periods as a “general” renaissance is obviously verbal. 
A more fruitful suggestion, if I am not mistaken, is to be 
looked for in the peculiar claim of each to be an age of reason 
and of mathematical investigation. By an inevitable extension 
of principles from one field to another, those generations of 
Greek thinkers who achieved the first great discoveries in the 
theory of atomism, logic, geometry, and number were led to 
conceive the state also as a collection of homogeneous units 
regulated by laws of quantity and number; and similarly in 
modern times those who witnessed the successful application 
of mathematics to the motion of physical phenomena found 
suggestions therein for the incorporation of the viewpoint of 
mechanism into government. Indeed, men like Hobbes and 
Spinoza set themselves the specific task of applying the new 
mechanical philosophy to political theory. And in the current 
conceptions of popular sovereignty, majority rule, corporate 
persons, and representation, these quantitative and mathe- 
matical ideas came to be more or less clearly expressed. 
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Democracy, like natural science, as we shall try to show, 
seeks to obtain mastery over the external world by treating its 
objects numerically and as subject to determinations of mag- 
nitude. In this respect it merely ranges itself on the side of an 
ideal which has come to be generally recognized as governing 
exact knowledge, viz., the ideal that the most adequate com- 
prehension of nature is to be gained through the correlation 
with, or translation of, phenomena into terms of mutually 
commensurable quantities. Stated in extreme form, this is the 
doctrine that there is just so much science in a given discipline 
as there is mathematics in it. Without going so far, it must 
nevertheless be admitted that much of our most trustworthy 
knowledge at the present time is expressible in mathematical 
equations (such as the laws of chemical compounds, of gravi- 
tation, of heat, sound, electricity) ; and that, further, the basic 
assumption of physical science (the principle of the conserva- 
tion of matter and energy ) asserts the equivalence of all quali- 
tative changes to transformations of quantity. Now democ- 
racy also within its special sphere aims to associate concrete 
data with reckonable numbers and to treat them by definite 
quantitative methods. By introducing number as a common 
denominator into human affairs, it seeks to weld an aggregate 
of freely acting individuals into that unity and order which is 
the object of the state. As for those other modes of govern- 
ment which make quality and difference fundamental, they, 
according to the democratic viewpoint, are bound to fail in the 
long run, just as medieval science was bound to fail, through 
the insufficient use of quantitative measurement; in other 
words, through the lack of homogeneity and commensurabil- 
ity in their terms, which alone can render the parts of a system 
intelligible to each other. 

In its fundamental calculations, the common denominator 
of the democratic state is the “person” or personal identity. 
A “person” implies, of course, a human mind in a human 
body; while personal identity emphasizes the recognition of 
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rational consciousness by itself and others. Considerations of 
size usually oblige the state, however, to limit the group of 
persons included in it by means of certain artificial restric- 
tions (of residence, age, sex, etc.) to a narrower class known as 
citizens or as voters. Once membership in the state has been 
duly defined by law, such definition is accepted as fully desig- 
nating the civic unit, and all persons qualifying under it are 
treated as on a par and as precisely equivalent to one another. 
Any additional marks which they may exhibit (such as the 
possession of property, special training, etc.) are disregarded 
as irrelevant. Moreover, since citizenship is determined by the 
law or constitution, it takes account of persons only as exam- 
ples of a class, and never as individuals. What is created by 
definition is always universal. The state is interested in the 
particular citizen only as he shares in, or illustrates, this com- 
mon nature of citizenship. But in so far as he claims his 
uniqueness as a person different from all other persons, the 
state ignores him. In this sense the state disregards the prin- 
cipium individuationis, recognizing perhaps that any determi- 
nation of the question whether there are beings alike in nature 
leads beyond the province of logic and experience to the antin- 
omies of speculative metaphysics.‘ At any rate these issues 
are avoided in democratic theory by conceiving persons in 
their public, rather than their private, capacity; in their logi- 
cal, rather than their metaphysical, aspect. Personal identity 
is interpreted in the last analysis as an application of the 
logical law of identity and not of the metaphysical principium 
individuationis. That is to say, the fundamental law of 
thought, A is A, when applied to the class “persons,” is taken 
as meaning J am I, you are you, and since each is as much him- 
self as is any other, logically speaking, all are equal.’ In this 
sense the identity of each person rests on the same basis as 


*On the one hand, non repetitio is apparently required as a postulate of the 
noumenal order, whereas partial repetition at least is implied in all our relations with 
phenomena. 

* Cf. this Journal, XXXV, 146 f. 
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that of every other, and not on some private difference or 
uniqueness from the rest. 

The notion of equality which is central in democracy is 
clearly a logical and mathematical conception. Differences of 
opinion arise, however, when it is asked in what respect per- 
sons are affirmed equal in the democratic state. With the 
growth of biological knowledge, the claim to conceive men as 
equal in a natural sense, as approximating to the same physi- 
cal or mental stature, has had to be abandoned. In place of 
asserting equality as a fact, it has come to be affirmed as an 
ideal. Admitting that men do not appear to be equal, we none 
the less feel that they “ought” to be. Along with a gradual 
shifting of the claim to equality from the factual to the norma- 
tive world, the conception becomes more definite and special- 
ized. The slogan “‘Give every fellow his chance,” which per- 
haps sums up the democratic attitude today as well as any, 
has in it the intention to guarantee not only equality before 
the law and universal suffrage, but equality of opportunity 
including such things as universal education, protection of 
public health, and the control of monopolies. Now while 
hardly anyone would deny that the idea of equality has, like 
many another concept dealing with human relations, the 
power to rouse the will, to warm the emotions, and to serve as 
a goal of the social process, nevertheless its full significance is 
more than that of a regulative idea. The truth is that equality 
is not merely an ideal among men, but a logical condition of 
their experience; upon it depends the possibility of all com- . 
munication of ideas, commercial exchange, and co-operative 
enterprise. In other words, it is only by accepting the genuine- 
ness and authenticity of other persons in the same sense as, 
and as equivalent to, our own that we are able to enter into 
any relations with them. Without the recognition of others as 
as much themselves as we are ourselves, intercourse would lose 
its objective reference and intelligible meaning. Only by be- 
ing “on the level” can I establish myself on a footing with my 
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fellows in social dealing. If I were to try to converse with a 
stone, I should have to treat it as ‘‘as good as” and “‘as real as” 
I was. In this sense, the logical equality of persons is as inev- 
itably presupposed in all communication as is the truthfulness 
of what is communicated. And if equality is thus required as 
a premise of all common thought and action, it may be ex- 
pected to work itself out sooner or later in the conclusions that 
follow them. Showing in political organization, as in individual 
and racial thinking, the presuppositions of conduct reveal 
themselves to knowledge and are incorporated as consciously 
accepted standards of life. 

But once the concept of equality is admitted, the notions 
of number, per capita enumeration, and determination by the 
greater number are not far to seek. In the phrase “each to 
count for one and nobody for more than one,” the root of the 
matter is expressed: citizens are to be taken as so many 
equivalent units, and issues decided by summation of them. 
Clearly, such a conception of government rests upon accept- 
ance of mathematical quantity. Now by quantity is meant, in 
the words of De Morgan, nothing more nor less than “that 
which is made up of parts not differing from the whole save in 
being less.’”* Once we conceive of a whole (like the state) as 
composed of proper parts (the citizens), which are formally 
distinct but without qualitative differences, we are applying 
the idea in its essentials. Involved in it is the assumption, not 
only that the whole is authoritative over any of the parts, but 
that what there is more of has ipso facto greater weight, 
quantitatively speaking, than what differs from it merely by 
being less. In the democratic state this idea is expressed in 
the postulate that the opinion of the people as a whole, or of 
the greater part of them, is authoritative over that of any one 
person or lesser group of persons: Thus, when a division of 
opinion occurs among the citizens and is duly recorded by 
voting, the largest group which agrees in its opinion shall be 


* A. De Morgan, Connexion of Number and Magnitude, p. 2. 
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accepted, by virtue of its superior weight of numbers, as hay- 
ing the sanction of quantity on its side. For, since in a demo- 
cratic state the sovereign power is assumed to reside in the 
community as a whole, it is reasoned that, in default of una- 
nimity or the polling of all the citizens, that part of the com- 
munity whose opinions are in the numerical majority is more 
likely to represent the opinion of the whole body approximate- 
ly than is any other part. 

In this connection it is to be noted that no claim of infalli- 
bility is made for per capita enumeration and determination 
by the greater number as a device for allowing the will of the 
people as a whole to gain expression; the most that is urged 
is that such a method has a greater probability of correctly 
than of incorrectly representing them. In this qualified reli- 
ance upon the popular election as merely “more likely” to rep- 
resent the will of the people than not, we have an indication 
of the logic of probability which underlies, if I am not mis- 
taken, the theory of the democratic state and which furnishes 
it a certain measure of a priori justification. Wherever in the 
world of nature the human mind has to deal with large collec- 
tions of items whose members are not all individually directly 
observable, the most reasonable method by which to treat 
them, apparently, is the statistical method of frequencies. 
Now, since in a democracy the sovereignty is conceived to re- 
side in the people as a totality (a group not ordinarily open to 
exhaustive examination), and since the government is some- 
how expected to take account of the will of every member, the 
most feasible solution of the difficulty seems to be to adopt a 
statistical method resembling that of certain games of chance. 
In a democracy the people as a whole comes to be regarded 
more or less consciously as if it were a great ballot-box, the 
contents of which are being continually drawn out and regis- 
tered in successive elections. By observing the character, com- 
binations, and proportional frequencies of what is drawn, the 
government seeks to deduce the contents of the box as a 
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whole; in other words, the real will of the entire people. While 
the interpretation of any given election has only a probability 
of correctness as an index of the popular will, the method of 
“sampling” and frequencies involved shares, to a degree at 
least, the rationality and reliability of the laws of permuta- 
tions and combinations upon which it is based. In other 
words, although in a democracy the generalizations from nu- 
merical results are usually arrived at by variations upon the 
method of so-called a posteriori probabilities, it should be re- 
membered that these in turn are derived by an inverse process 
from what is fundamentally an a priori calculus, every event 
being interpreted as if it were one of so many equally likely 
a priori alternatives. 

Let us try to make clear how these principles are involved 
in democratic government. In the first place, given any col- 
lection of a limited number of items of determinate constitu- 
tion (be they men, stars, coins, or what not), it is, as we know, 
theoretically possible to deduce by logical steps in advance of 
experience all the possible combinations and permutations 
into which members of this collection can enter with each 
other. Moreover, this knowledge makes possible the computa- 
tion of the number of ways in which a particular event (i.e., a 
certain specific arrangement of the members) could come 
about; which number of ways, relative to the total number of 
possible arrangements, is said to measure the probability of 
the event. Thus we can easily calculate in advance the total 
number of ways in which four pennies can go together in a 
single throw, as well as the probability of their falling in any 
specific grouping at a single cast. Similarly, substituting an 
election for the throw of pennies, we could determine all the 
possible ways in which four citizens (supposing these to be all 
the voters) could vote, and the probability of any given result 
of the election. Of course, we are assuming that the issue is a 
dichotomous one upon which the voters would vote either 
“yes” or “no.” Ordinarily, however, such exact deduction of 
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the probable results of an election is not possible owing to the 
uncertainty as to the number of voters that will vote, not to 
mention the difficulties of calculating the combinations of 
large numbers. Nevertheless the elements of the mathemati- 
cal theory are clearly presupposed in the popular election, (1) 
the electorate being conceived as a group of so many homo- 
geneous units capable of any possible distribution by the laws 
of chance and (2) the election interpreted as a simultaneous 
distribution of these elements under conditions guaranteeing 
that no special causes are operative to produce one arrange- 
ment rather than another, and hence insuring a result that 
satisfies the demands of equality. 

Indeed, one of the chief advantages of the theory of prob- 
ability in this connection is that it offers a method by which 
the democratic principle of equality can be realized in accord- 
ance with the requirements of exact reasoning. Thus, when a 
popular election is apprehended as the simultaneous disposi- 
tion of homogeneous units by the laws of chance, the result is 
assumed to satisfy the claims of equality in the following 
ways: First, an equality of possibilities is realized, i.e., every 
conceivable distribution of the elements is held to have a 
chance of occurring and to be equally likely with every other. 
This means that “every fellow has his chance,” or title, to 
vote and is theoretically free to vote on either side he pleases 
(being guaranteed protection at the polls); hence one out- 
come is as possible as another. Although often overlooked, 
this equality of possibilities is really of more fundamental im- 
portance in democratic method than the actual equal enu- 
meration of the votes cast. If, for instance, a financier and a 
hodcarrier have not precisely the same freedom of opportunity 
in casting their ballots (i.e., if the vote of the second is con- 
trolled by special circumstances, whereas that of the first is 
not), it is obvious that, although their votes are counted as 
equal at the polls, they are not really so, since they do not 
spring from an equality of chances. Secondly, the method in- 
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sures that all the units shall be actually accounted equal in 
the computation of results. In democratic elections this is ex- 
pressed as the familiar axiom, “everybody to count for one 
and nobody for more than one.” Thirdly, the method assumes 
that if, instead of a single compound event, a series of inde- 
pendent events is considered, all possible dispositions of the 
elements will be realized in the long run an equal number of 
times (or nearly so). Thus, in calculating what would happen 
in a series of elections we assume that (just as in a single 
election one outcome is equally likely with another) in the 
long run all possible arrangements of votes will occur in ap- 
proximately equal numbers, granting that the same voters 
vote in the same numbers each time. In a multitude of elec- 
tions justice will be done to all possible combinations of inter- 
ests; all lost causes will triumph and forlorn hopes have their 
innings. Lastly, the theory is able to furnish a satisfactory 
explanation in accord with its equalitarian presuppositions of 
the fact that certain dispositions of the elements appear to 
occur more frequently than others; that, for instance, a “tie” 
is more likely in elections than a unanimous vote. The expla- 
nation of this seeming inequality of chances is to be found in 
the fact that in counting the number of similar combinations 
of votes possible in an election, the order or permutations of 
the votes is disregarded. Thus, in the instance cited of an 
election in which four voters participate, there are sixteen pos- 
sible ways in which they might vote on a dichotomous issue, 
but whereas six of these ways would record a tie, only two 
would represent unanimity; so that the probability of the 
first would be three-eighths as against that of the second as 
one-eighth.* Though at first glance it might seem that the 


* Although in the theoretically possible dispositions of the votes of a group of 
voters in an election, each of whom may vote negatively or affirmatively, each ar- 
rangement is allowed for once and only once, the result discloses six possible ways 
out of sixteen of getting a tie (i.e., two negative votes as against two affirmative), 
and only two ways of possible unanimity (i.e., one way all negative and one way all 
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assumption of the equality of chances would require that tying 
and unanimity should be equally probable, closer inspection 
shows that this would contradict the equality of chances. 

Thus it appears that mathematics offers the elements of a 
mechanism agreeable to reason by which the one and the 
many may be reconciled without destroying the freedom and 
equality of the individuals concerned. But historically the 
process by which men have come to apply such rational meth- 
ods to the constitution of the state has been very slow. Only 
gradually have men come to ask for a guo warranto of the 
established order; only by imperceptible degrees has the de- 
mand arisen that governments and laws should constrain men 
to obedience not merely through superstition and force, but 
through the convincingness of their claim upon them as intelli- 
gent beings. 

The principle of sampling operative in democratic theory 
is that a smaller group, if selected impartially or by chance 
from a larger group, tends to have the character of the larger 
group; in other words, a part, if properly selected, may be 
truly representative of a whole. That we accept this device of 
substituting part for whole in democratic government is ad- 
mittedly a concession to practical exigency. While theoret- 
ically the sovereignty resides in the whole people, the impossi- 
bility of learning directly at any given time what the will of 
the sovereign is obliges the government to accept the expres- 
sion of the will of a part of the people as a substitute, with the 
consequent chances of error and mistake. In a word, the gov- 
ernment finds it necessary to interpret the recorded opinion of 


affirmative). This, of course, is due to the fact that in counting the number of 
affirmative and negative votes in the different combinations we disregard their order. 


OOOA OOAA OAAA 0000 
OOAO OAAO AOAA 1 way all negative votes 
OAOO AAOO AAOA AAAA 
AOOO AOOA AAAO 1 way all affirmative 

4 ways of getting OAOA 4 ways of getting 

1 affirmative vote AOAO 3 affirmative votes 


6 ways of getting 
2 affirmative votes 
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those who vote at election as a fair and trustworthy sample 
of what the opinion of the general public would be if they 
expressed it. Throughout modern “representative” democ- 
racy (as opposed to ancient “direct” democracy) this princi- 
ple of the possibility of valid substitution of part for whole is 
central. Of course, the theory, which rests on the use of inverse 
probability, does not claim that from the known disposition 
of a selected smaller group we can argue back with absolute 
certitude to the constitution of the larger group. All that is 
maintained is that the sampling will lead us right more often 
than wrong as to the character of the whole, and that the prob- 
ability of correctness increases, the larger the number of sam- 
ples we have to judge by. Though any given result is not en- 
tirely free from the possibility of error, the process of sampling 
tends to correct and improve itself. 

A justification of “sampling” may be drawn from illustra- 
tions like the following, which shows that the number of se- 
lected combinations in a smaller group which agree with, or 
correctly represent, the proportions of a larger group is greater 
than the number of those which do not agree with it. If, for 
example, we have in a box six balls (a, 5, c, d, e, f) of which 
three (a, b,c) are blue, and three (d, e, f) are white, the possi- 
ble combinations of these balls by pairs would number fifteen, 
among which there would be three blue couples, three white 
couples, and nine mixed couples (of one white and one blue 
ball each). Here the combinations by pairs which correctly 
represent the relations of the whole collection outnumber 
those that incorrectly represent them in the ratio of 3 to 2 
(owing to the fact that the true mixed collection [3 whites and 
3 blues] forms a larger group and has thus more ways of com- 
bining within itself than the unmixed, independent groups). 
Hence, in case we should draw from the collection by pairs, 
and should have to generalize from the proportions of each 
draw as to the character of the whole collection, we should 
expect that the chances of going right rather than wrong 
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would be 3 to 2, since there are a greater number of right 
combinations possible than wrong ones. Considering an elec- 
tion as an illustration of the same principle, in which a certain 
number of votes is “drawn” at the polls out of the total col- 
lection of possible voters, we assume that although the voting 
records the opinions of only a fraction or “sample” of the 
whole, nevertheless it will lead us right more often than wrong 
in regard to the constitution of the electorate. Having learned, 
too, from the law of error that the combinations which give us 
the mean character of a collection are more numerous than 
those which represent the extremes, we tend to assume that 
since the mean is the most probable result, the sample drawn 
(or votes recorded) is more probably representative of what 
there is most of in the total electorate than of any other re- 
sult. Even if our result is not absolutely exact as a representa- 
tion of the whole, at least the chances are in favor of its ap- 
proximating to the dominant character of the collection. In 
the statement following, Royce well sums up the assumptions 


of the method of sampling. “In general, if we choose partial 
collections from a larger collection, and judge the constitution 
of the whole collection from that of the parts chosen, ... . 
we are aided toward probable inferences by the fact that there 
are more possible ‘samples’ or partial collections, that at least 
approximately agree in their constitution with the constitu- 
tion of the whole, than there are samples that widely dis- 


agree.” 


It is almost needless to explain how majority voting may 
be interpreted as a corollary of this principle of sampling. 
Since it is necessary, if the state is to enjoy any efficiency in 
the management of its affairs, that some unified body of opin- 
ion should be discovered and intrusted with the active prose- 
cution of the government, and as the chance of unanimity 
among the voters is very slight, the plan is adopted of inter- 
preting the verdict expressed by the greatest number of simi- 

* Encyclopedia of the Philosophical Sciences, I, 86. 
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lar votes as the most representative sample of unified opinion 
available, and hence as authoritative for the conduct of affairs. 
Having learned, as has been said, that the chances which give 
us the mean character of a collection are more numerous than 
those representing the extremes, we tend to believe that the 
type of vote that occurs most frequently in the election is 
probably representative of what most of the people are like. 
The assumption permitting us to treat a percentage of the 
vote as a fair sample of the total electorate may be rephrased, 
after C. S. Peirce, in the following way: “If a proportion, r’ 
per cent [i.e.,a majority] of the P’s [voters], have the charac- 
ter g [agreement on the issue of the election], and if the P’s 
are a ‘fair sample’ of the large collection, M [the people], 
then probably and approximately a proportion r’ per cent 
[i.e.,a majority] of the large collection, M [the people], have 
the character g [agreement on the issue].” Although a superi- 
ority of one vote may be sufficient to constitute a majority, it 
is recognized that usually the nearer the election approaches 
unanimity, the more probably and exactly it expresses the 
will of the people. 

But at best determination by the majority is only a device. 
Unanimity is necessary, at least as an underlying assumption, 
to a full measure of organized action. In the last analysis 
democracy becomes possible as a system of government only 
on the presupposition of universal agreement among men: a 
community of opinion which goes back, if I am not mistaken, 
to the identity of human reasons in their insight into truth. 
In part this consentience of the citizen comes to be realized 
concretely; in part, it remains a purely formal postulate. In 
the functioning of majority rule, for instance, unanimity may 
be said to be present as an accomplished fact. That is, in so 
far as the citizens through it place the maintenance of consti- 
tutional forms above the gratification of personal desires, in 
so far as they subordinate private interests to what they con- 
ceive to be the general good, the rule of the majority expresses 
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a fundamental agreement and rests on a unanimous sanction, 
On the other hand, in regard to occasional matters there is 
almost constant division of opinion in democracies; so that in 
the realm of particulars unanimity seems to remain merely a 
formal postulate. The import of these conflicts and disagree- 
ments is, however, minimized in democratic theory. For al- 
though an effort is made to do justice to the various differ- 
ences, the underlying assumption is that they are only tempo- 
rary “appearances”; and that in the long run (or an infinity 
of elections) all shades of opinion may be expected to gain 
the day in equal numbers, thus canceling out, and leaving the 
field free for the expression of the fundamental popular will, 
which is unanimous. 

A frequent criticism of majority rule and the use of quanti- 
tative standards in democracy is that they are only a polite 
expression for the superiority of brute force, and equivalent to 
the ancient doctrine “might is right,” and “justice is the inter- 
est of the stronger.”’ In the language of the day, such critics 
describe democracy either as government by natural selection 
or as mob rule, arguing sometimes that the power remains in 
the hands of the superiorly endowed few who control the 
mediocre many, or again that it has its locus in the combined 
pressure of the masses of men. In either case, however, such 
views fail to grasp the central significance of mathematical 
quantity in the theory of democracy; they overlook the im- 
portant distinction between the logical weight of numbers and 
the existential pressure of brute fact. As everybody knows, 
the purpose of counting in popular elections is not to estimate 
the physical strength of rival factions, their literal force and 
mass; although, of course, counting may happen to render a 
man’s ideas of them more definite. If it be true that Agamem- 
non could not count his own feet, obviously he could have had 
no very exact notion of the comparative strength of man- 
power of the Greek and Trojan armies. But the force of enu- 
meration in democratic estimates is logical and mathematical ; 
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each personal identity being treated as a numerical unit, and 
the differences of “more and less” being interpreted, not in 
terms of physical force or mass, but strictly in terms of the 
number of numbers. Thus, it is quite conceivable that the ma- 
jority (or greater number) intrusted with the execution of 
affairs in a democracy should be at the same time in all other 
respects than number a minority: for instance, as regards 
money, brains, social prestige, culture, and even physical 
strength. None of these qualities plays any part worth men- 
tion in the requirements for democratic citizenship; the basis 
of the latter being rather in the logical identity of “persons,” 
each of which is taken formally as a numerical unit. Not, of 
course, that the mere dead reiteration of units is the essence 
of counting. Dulness alone requires repetition in experience to 
make clear the implications of the process. The significance of 
the procedure is rather in the one-for-one relation of corre- 
spondence which holds, or fails in part to hold, between the 
groups compared. If one side has units to which the other side 
has none corresponding, the first side must be assumed to be 
“more” numerically. Accordingly, when the reins of govern- 
ment are put in the hands of the party with the largest sum of 
elementary units, it is clear that its sanction of authority is 
logical and formal, and not one of brute force. 

The critics of democracy also constantly challenge its em- 
phasis upon the number of votes rather than the quality of the 
votes cast. Such a system, they aver, inevitably raises medioc- 
rity to the seat of political authority and makes for “a cult of 
incompetence.” Moreover, they urge, where authority is ac- 
corded to whatever there is most of numerically, what occurs 
oftenest comes to be regarded as qualitatively superior and to 
be evaluated highest as well. The approval of the majority 
comes to confer a sacred sanction, as expressed in the demo- 
cratic dicta “the general will is always right” and vox populi 
vox dei. Thus, in the popular election we are faced with the 
paradox that, although the voters aim to select an “average 
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man” (and not a superior one) as best representative of them, 
this same mediocre individual becomes suddenly and miracu- 
lously “superior” once he is anointed by the sacred authority 
of popular will. 

In response to the foregoing it must be admitted that 
democracy does apparently call to the foreground of opera- 
tions the “average,” or, better, the “modal,” man. Not only 
does the principle of majority rule seem usually to insure that 
the reins of government shall remain with the type of voter 
that occurs most frequently in elections, but it follows that to 
a large extent the officeholders who are selected by this ma- 
jority belong also to the same average type. According to the 
general assumption, an average or mediocre man is the kind of 
“sample” that most truly represents the public; at least his 
selection guarantees that the power will remain in the hands 
of the people and the government will enjoy stability. In 
short, what there is most of in a collection is again held to 
picture it more accurately than any other part, while along 
with this goes a tendency to place greater reliance upon the 
aurea mediocritas of “common” sense than upon rarer quali- 
ties or professional expertness in government. As for the pre- 
sumed connection between the majority and incompetence, 
time may prove it to be in its essence wholly accidental. There 
seems no good reason why the type of voter which occurs in 
greatest numbers should be necessarily, or in any absolute 
sense, incapable, dull, or worthless. Indeed, one of the chief 
concerns of democracy for the future is by education and 
practice to demonstrate the masses’ competence to govern. 
“But,” says the critic, “the rule of every Tom, Dick, and 
Harry cannot be the rule of the best. Yet why should anything 
short of the rule of the best be accepted?” For answer we can 
only inquire how “the best” are to be found? What is to be 
the basis of division? How, barring the fallacy of initial predi- 
cation, is a standard of valuation to be agreed on? Shall birth, 
special talents, strength, wealth, or what not be made the 
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basis of computation? Assuming that most thinkers are today 
agreed that the aim of the state is the good of all, we may 
further ask whether it is altogether likely that by trusting to 
the few we have the “‘best” means of realizing the good of the 
many? While the individual man may not be the best judge of 
his own interest, it is another question whether all men may 
not be the best of that of all. At any rate, only by allowing all 
a chance to rule, as it seems to us, do we obtain a method of 
seeking the “best” that welcomes all possibilities on the same 
terms and gives true superiority, if there be such, a chance to 
win in a fair field with no favor; whereas other methods would 
seem by initial predication to compromise the issue. 

The practical purposes served by popular elections in a 
democracy would seem to be several. In the first place, they 
are a record of public opinion, and as such claim to be directly 
mandatory in certain respects. In the second place, elections 
serve to select persons to administer on their own responsibil- 
ity different departments of the government, for which busi- 
ness the general public has no time. Here again statistical 
sampling plays a part as the basis upon which officeholders are 
chosen. In other words, elections are held for the more or less 
conscious purpose of choosing for office men to represent “fair 
samples” of the public in general. President Lowell, in his ad- 
mirable volume, Public Opinion and Popular Government, 
has emphasized the large part which public opinion by sample 
plays in democracy. Many (if not most) public officers are 
selected, as he says, “to use their judgment as fair samples of 
the people, on the supposition that their opinion will be the 
same that the public itself would form if it could spend time 
enough to examine the matter thoroughly.’” No special train- 
ing or qualifications are therefore deemed necessary for eligi- 
bility to most of these offices; the incumbent is chosen simply 
as an example of “everyman’s common sense,” and is expected 
to function in this universal representative capacity. That 

* A. Lawrence Lowell, Public Opinion and Popular Government, p. 240. 
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the system works as well as it does is due to the fact that “a 
large part of the work of men in legislative or executive posi- 
tions . . . . consists in dealing with the questions presented 
to them as any other sensible man might do.’” Illustrations of 
various means used in modern government for sampling public 
opinion come readily to mind: rotation in office, the use of 
lots, committees in legislatures, public hearings. One of the 
best examples is the common-law jury, since here the use of 
the lot and the protection of the jury from outside influence 
so as to guarantee its fairness as a sample makes the device 
doubly clear. As President Lowell puts it, ‘“jury-men are a 
sample of the great and general public, whose verdict may be 
taken to express what the opinion of the whole people would 
be if everyone heard the evidence; and they are drawn, as we 
draw a sample from a bale of merchandise, by a process de- 
signed to secure average, not selected, specimens.’” A third 
function of elections is the choice of (or at least the selection 
of those deemed competent to appoint) persons especially 
fitted by experience or professional skill for certain specialized 
affairs of government. For even democracy is not wholly with- 
out recognition of the necessity of special qualifications and 
training for the administration of certain departments of 
state. In some cases additional requirements are laid down 
for eligibility to these offices; yet even where this is done, ef- 
fort is made to see that the value set upon technical skill and 
specialization of function shall not encroach upon the funda- 
mental equality of the citizens. To this end the theory of 
sampling is again invoked. Even in the case of the expert or 
specialist, the assumption implied in his selection is that he 
represents a fair sample of what the ordirary good judgment 
of the community would be if it had the requisite knowledge 
and training in that particular field. Just as the scientist, in 
claiming “objectivity” for his results, implies that they are 
* Lowell, op. cit., p. 257. 
® Ibid., p. 242. 
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precisely what any normal person if provided with the proper 
instruments, technique, and experimental conditions would 
necessarily observe, so, conversely, the plain man in selecting 
a specialist to fill his place in the government assumes that the 
specialist’s judgment is representative of what any citizen’s 
verdict would be under similar circumstances provided he 
were equipped with the requisite training and experience. 

But why, the critic of democracy persists, should the opin- 
ion of the people be evaluated highest? Why should it be 
assumed that the judgment of the entire public is more likely 
to be right than that of the intellectual minority, the men of 
talent and expertness? Why, in short, does quantity take 
precedence over quality? And the only hint of an answer ap- 
parently is that in modern thought since the Reformation, as 
in ancient Greece, the ultimate authority recognized in human 
affairs has come more and more to be that of individual reason. 
Consequently it gets to be believed that where there is a 
monopoly of human reasons there is also a surplus of value 
and authority; and in this sense vox populi vox dei. Moreover, 
since a modicum of reason is common to all normal human 
beings, whereas special capacities or talents seem more vari- 
able and infrequent, democracy tends to accept (within cer- 
tain limits) rational consciousness or personal identity as the 
unit of political power and computes the quantity of this pow- 
er in terms of the number of persons. Thus, although the pos- 
sibility is not excluded that at any time the people may be 
mistaken in their expressed opinion, it is none the less believed 
that on the whole the totality of human reasons, if enlight- 
ened, must constitute the ultimate authority from which there 
is no appeal; and in this sense the general will is right. 


New York UNIVERSITY 
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THE MopERN IDEA OF THE StaTE. By H. Krabbe. Authorized transla- 
tion with an Introduction by George H. Sabine and Walter J. Shep- 
hard. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1922. Pp. Ixxxi+-281. 

The author of this highly suggestive treatise is professor of Public 
Law in the University of Leyden. His clarity is such as to render pos- 
sible a summary of his comprehensive thesis in a single sentence: Polit- 
ical power is subordinate to the sovereignty of law, and the validity of 
law is found to reside solely in the ethical consciousness of men. But his 
treatment is worth following more in detail. 

Beginning with absolute monarchy supported by a theory of sov- 
ereignty that made the state an original manifestation of power, Profes- 
sor Krabbe hits off in a few bold strokes the gradual re-emergence 
through constitutional government of an equally original manifestation 
of power, the law. Since the eighteenth century, when the unlimited 
ruler met this impersonal sovereign, the mind of political theorists has 
been in a predicament not unlike that occasioned in youth by the hypo- 
thetical collision of an irresistible force with an immovable object. Out 
of the conflict, however, has slowly evolved the modern idea of the state, 
an idea that “recognizes the impersonal authority of law as the ruling 
power”; an idea that insists, not “that the state subordinates itself to 
the law, but . . . . that the authority of the state is nothing other than 
the authority of the law”; and that “hence there is only one ruling power, 
the power of the law” (p. 2). Political theory can get clear on the sub- 
ject of sovereignty only by recognizing this change that has actually come 
about. 

But this recognition is not more urgent than is the related need for 
legal theory to recognize the new basis upon which law rests. For, even 
admitting the sole sovereignty of law, the persisting tendency has been 
to read into law the connotations that it caught when, in actual historical 
situations, it was the expression either of the arbitrary will of a personal 
sovereign or of the equally arbitrary power of an impersonal state. But 
instead of being an expression of the will of anybody, law purports to 
control the will of everybody (the term “will” is here given a shaded con- 
notation). And instead of law’s being an expression of power, arbitrary 
power has itself been outlawed by the human “sense of right.” In that 
last phrase, indeed, is to be found the differentia of law: it is the “feel- 
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ing or sense of right” at work among human relations. That this is so is 
indicated by the fact that without the support of such moral approval 
no would-be law—though heaven sent—can ever in a democratic age 
become more than a dead statute; and with such approval obligations 
are admitted whether ever enacted into law or not. 

But if the sole validity of law arises from a sense of right, is not law 
then binding only upon those whose consciences approve it? As regards 
both customary and statutory law (and he finds no place for a law more 
“fundamental” than these), our author thinks that this question must 
be answered in the affirmative. But he sees that the fate of any demo- 
cratic community itself is put in the balance by that answer; and the 
acuteness of his argument advances pari passu with the precariousness 
of his situation. Since law presupposes a community both as a source 
and as an end, a sense of right that cannot approve a law because of its 
content will obey it, if the majority approves its content, because a single 
rule is the sine qua non of a community, and the wish of the majority is 
the only available principle of social unity among free people. “Conse- 
quently, for those whose convictions accord with the rule, the obligation 
to obey . . . . rests upon the value of the content of the rule; for all 
others it is based upon the value of having a single rule” (p. 75). 

With the community securely based upon the right of the majority, 
our author then grows more specific in discussing the demands that his 
theory makes upon practice. To discover and to declare what the com- 
munity approves as right is the work of judge and legislator alike. But 
upon the legislator, of course, falls the primary task of harmonizing the 
interests upon which men’s sense of right diverges. /mpartiality has been 
traditionally regarded as the supreme qualification for this task. The 
Platonic ideal sought to attain impartiality “through a destruction of in- 
terests”; the ideal of monarchy has been to attain it by elevating a fam- 
ily above society and giving it “a preferred status with reference to hon- 
ors and property”; the democratic ideal has been to reach the same goal 
either through training the intellect into independence of the emotions or 
through neutralizing conflicting interests by setting them sharply over 
against each other. 

But Professor Krabbe doubles the difficulty of lawmaking by calling 
us to witness that not less urgently needed than impartiality is knowledge 
of all the interests involved. “A thorough-going impartiality would re- 
sult in a stoical indifference to social interests; politics based solely upon 
interests and lacking a sober impartiality would issue in revolutionary 
passion. Therefore we can neither separate the two requirements nor 
attribute to one a greater weight than to the other” (pp. 162-63). But 
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since to impartiality we have traditionally given much greater weight, 
he is especially concerned to do justice to the knowledge requirement. 
His constructive suggestion here runs in the direction of guild socialism. 
How far he would go is not certain; but it is clear that since there is a 
limit to the number of interests that a man can understand intimately 
enough to legislate for them intelligently, there must be a radical decen- 
tralization of legislation. Those whose interests are directly at stake must 
do the legislating. Against those who see knowledge thus attained to the 
dangerous disregard of impartiality, our author argues that “we get 
much more certain guaranty . . . . by intrusting legislation to those 
who live in the midst of social conflicts and who have the need for com- 
promise clearly before them than by trying to have the law handed down 
from the heights of neutrality” (p. 169). Nevertheless, Professor Krabbe 
is quite modern—I had almost said American—in that he turns over 
at last to education the task of producing the type of person who alone 
can maintain impartiality while his own interests are in the balance. Let 
only the wiseacre cavil at such a procedure; for since self-government 
presupposes such citizens, and since they do not grow wild, there seems 
no alternative between surrender and the author’s conclusion that “the 
watch-word for democracy, therefore, lies in strengthening the moral 
capacity of the mass of the people” (p. 163). 


A separate review were necessary to do justice to the admirable and 
comprehensive historical introduction by the translators. Their excellent 
work in bringing over into idiomatic pointed English this treatise, im- 
portant from so many points of view, deserves the gratitude of all Eng- 
lish students of the social sciences. 


T. V. SmitH 


University oF CHICAGO 


THE INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION. By Paul Périgord. D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., 1926. Pp. 339. Price, $3.00. 

The labor sections of the Treaty of Versailles and the creation and 
work of the International Labour Office has given rise to almost as many 
books as conventions. Lowe, Hetherington, Solano, Ayusawa, Miller, 
Chisholm, and Behrens have all written treatises describing various as- 
pects of the situation, and this volume by a former member of the French 
High Commission, who is now a resident of this country and a member of 
the faculty of the University of California, is the latest addition to this list. 

As M. Périgord shows, it is international trade which primarily ne- 
cessitates international labor legislation. When the products of two coun- 
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tries, whose wage levels, standards of living, and conditions of work are 
appreciably unequal, come into competition with each other, the imme- 
diate victory will go to the low-wage country unless the higher wages are 
compensated for by correspondingly greater efficiency. Ultimately, to be 
sure, the movement of gold to the low-wage country to pay for the ex- 
ports of goods will tend to equalize wages in the two countries, but this 
is a slow and long-drawn-out process. Meanwhile the wages of those in 
the better-paid countries are likely to be forced down in the attempt to 
compete. 

One method of temporarily protecting the workers is to erect a tar- 
iff wall, but this shuts off a country from the advantages of the inter- 
national division of labor and encourages uneconomic production as well. 
A better way is for the countries to agree on certain minimum standards 
of wages and employment which will prevent the keenness of inter- 
national competition from lowering them. The argument for inter- 
national labor legislation is therefore fundamentally the same as that 
for either federal or uniform state legislation on such matters in this 
country. Modest beginnings had been made in this direction prior to the 
war through the International Association for Labor Legislation, and 
draft conventions and a few separate treaties upon such questions as the 
use of white phosphorus and night work for women had been ratified. 
Fear of Bolshevism and the rise to partial power during the war of the 
pro-war socialists and workers led the framers of the peace to draft a 
more ambitious program for the protection of labor. This was designed 
to improve the status of labor as a whole, and not merely to protect the 
more advanced countries against the competition of the more backward. 
An International Labour Office was set up as the administrative agency, 
while periodical conferences were to be called to draft conventions upon 
specific problems. Representation in this conference was unique in that 
the employers’ and workers’ organizations in each country were each to 
choose a delegate in addition to the two appointed by the national gov- 
ernment. Since the delegates were to vote as individuals, economic 
groups were thus represented as well as political states. 

What, then, were to be the powers of these international conferences? 
The Italian delegation proposed to make it obligatory upon all member 
nations to enact as law the conventions drafted by the conferences. The 
British proposal, which was favored by the majority of the commission, 
was to give such conventions the power of law unless the legislature of 
a nation specifically dissented. But even this was bitterly opposed by the 
American members of the Commission, who were afraid of the added 
opposition to the League of Nations which the creation of such a semi- 
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superstate would occasion in this country. They, moreover, pointed out 
that in such a federalized country as our own, the separate states were 
the bodies to act in such matters, and not the national congress. Although 
a precedent to the contrary existed in the treaty regulating migratory 
birds, Messrs. Gompers and Robinson were in the main correct in their 
contention. The anxiety to secure our entrance led the Commission 
therefore to reject even the British proposal, and merely to provide that 
the governments of the member nations would agree to submit to their 
legislative bodies any conventions which were arrived at. 

But despite this concession America did not ratify the treaty, and 
the European working classes found that they had been sacrificed to no 
end. For the tide of labor sentiment began to wane as the war receded 
more and more into the background and the governments became more 
unwilling to ratify the conventions. Thus the eight-hour convention, 
which has been the chief step taken by the conference, has not been rati- 
fied unconditionally by any of the great industrial nations. The topics 
which have been considered at the conferences have in the later years 
tended to be minor problems. This does not mean that nothing has been 
accomplished, for not only have there been 146 ratifications, but the In- 
ternational Labour Office itself has done excellent research work. But it 
seems clear that however correct the American policy at Versailles may 
have been, it did prevent the workers in Europe from enjoying the full 
fruits of that protection which they would otherwise have received. 

Paut H. Douctas 

University oF CHICAGO 


Tue Ertuics or Business. By Edgar L. Heermance. New York: Harper 

& Bros., 1926. Pp. x+244. 

Whether the increasing attention recently given to “business ethics” 
is significant remains to be seen, but there is no denying the fact that 
symptoms of business decency and fairness have become increasingly evi- 
dent of late. Among these symptoms are the many “codes of ethics,” 
“standards of business conduct,” and “principles” formulated by vari- 
ous trade associations. Mr. Heermance published several hundred of 
these two years ago in his handbook, Codes of Ethics. At that time he 
promised a volume that would take into account the social philosophy 
involved, and this we now have in his Ethics of Business. 

A brief but excellent historical introduction is followed by the main 
body of the work, an analysis of present-day business standards as they 
are disclosed by codes of ethics; and the significance of this movement 
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is then indicated in a few concluding chapters. The author does no 
“preaching,” as the prospectus states, and his book is not involved in 
academic thinking or expression; so that the business man may approach 
it with confidence and read it with pleasure. 

The more penetrating reader will find an appreciable amount of 
valuable material, but will be disappointed if his expectations have been 
greatly aroused by the author’s promise of “a new introduction to social 
ethics.” Mr. Heermance has confined himself too closely to the analysis 
of codes of ethics. True, these codes may be the “precipitants of existing 
ethical sentiment,”’ but they may also in many cases—as the author ad- 
mits—be hypocritical camouflage or well-meant but ineffective attempts 
at expressing or controlling business practices. The best parts of the book 
are those which deal with the actual standardizing of practices under the 
urge of business convenience. The book could have been vastly improved 
by still further matters of this sort: the work of practice committees and 
case materials, agencies and instruments not only for making the codes 
“work,” but indeed for making them intelligible. 

Furthermore, if this sort of work is to expand into a “social ethics,” 
it must be related to the more important social movements. Reference 
is made in this work to the similarity of business associations to medieval 
guilds. Just what is the similarity, not only as regards social relations, 
but perhaps also as regards philosophical and ethical ideas? And what 
has happened between these two periods to make the interval so unlike 
either? The two great social events that happened—nationalism and 
the institution of the common law—not only destroyed the older rela- 
tions, but have, by their weaknesses and disagreeable elements of 
strength, engendered the newer period. To regard the field of business 
ethics as indicative of a new social order, as symptomatic of a new social 
ethics, requires either that the field itself be shown to be sufficiently im- 
portant to carry this burden, or that its context be interpreted as having 
been vitally affected by it. The author has not stressed the latte: point; 
while as for the former, the analysis of mere codes of ethics is not con- 
vincing evidence. But Mr. Heermance has called attention to a most 
significant social event, and he has presented the situation in a lucid and 
informative manner. C. F. TAEuscH 

Iowa STATE UNIVERSITY 


HumMAN ExperteNce: A Stupy or Its Structure. By Viscount Hal- 
dane. London: John Murray, 1926. Pp. 229. Price 5s. 
Lord Haldane is well known as a Hegelian, and in this book he states 
once again his view of “the nature and meaning of human experience.” 
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He says in the preface that “the forms that are inherent in our experience 
mould the world which is disclosed in it”; and the assumption here im- 
plied naturally makes it impossible for Lord Haldane to accept the 
theories of Professor Dewey in Experience and Nature, with which Lord 
Haldane’s book is largely concerned. Lord Haldane seems to make the 
mistake common to other idealists, of supposing that the new mathe- 
matical theories of relativity support subjectivism. He avoids the old 
difficulties in regard to the particular and the universal by saying that 
they are “aspects,” although the particular is said not to be “reached” 
in the actual. We are told again that the subject cannot be an object, 
and that personalities are “more than merely natural’—which may mean 
anything or nothing. Thus the new material to which Lord Haldane re- 
fers has not modified his original view of the -ructure of reality, but 
modern science is adjusted to the Hegelian absolutism which was ex- 
pressed some time ago in the Pathway to Reality. It is, of course, pos- 
sible that new facts may not render a reconsideration of old theories 
necessary; and logically the idealist can give as consistent—and per- 
haps, as in Lord Haldane’s excellent manner, as poetical—an expression 
of philosophy as the realist. But the two views are not to be reconciled; 
still less is it possible to allow for all the realist means in giving the con- 
clusions of an idealist. For a realist the facts of mental life do not war- 
rant the conclusions to which Lord Haldane thinks they point. 
C. D. Burns 


Lonpon, ENGLAND 


Tue PsycuHo.ocy or RELIcIous Mysticism. By James B. Leuba. Lon- 
don: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., Ltd., 1925. Price, 155. 
net. 

Professor Leuba’s interesting study of those aspects of human nature 
expressed in mystical religion is an effort to remove that part of the re- 
ligious inner life from the province of the occult and to incorporate it in 
that body of facts of which psychology takes cognizance. Religious ex- 
perience is thus interpreted “as any other experience”; the “unknowable” 
transferred to the knowable. The book is based on long and solid re- 
search; indeed, two published studies date from 1902: “Les tendances 
Fondamentales des mystiques chrétiens”’ and “Les tendances Religieuses 
chez les mystiques chrétiens” in the Revue philosophique for that year 
(in which also appeared William James’s Varieties of Religious expe- 
rience). 

Professor Leuba is in agreement with Henri Delacroix (whose stud- 
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ies in the history and psychology of mysticism appeared in 1908) and 
with George A. Coe with regard to the illusory nature of the mystical 
claim. The latter writes in the Hibbert Journal (Vol. VI, 1907-8) that 
the “mystic acquires his religious convictions precisely as his non-mys- 
tical neighbor does, namely, through tradition and instruction, auto-sug- 
gestion grown habitual, and reflective analysis. The mystic brings his 
theological beliefs to the mystical experience, he does not derive them 
from it.” He will not admit that his certainty of spiritual things is self- 
produced; he insists that it is inspired. To a modern leader of contem- 
porary religious mysticism who writes that “to the mystic himself the 
experience is evidence enough . . . . such experiences minister to life, 
construct personality, and conduce to the increased power of the race- 
energy,” the author maintains that “a line of demarcation between in- 
fluxes of moral energy which are from God, and those which have an 
ordinary natural origin, has never been satisfactorily drawn.” 

Of those who are called mystics, specialists in a life of devotion, there 
is much to be said. There is necessarily no attempt to estimate the total 
value of the mystic’s contribution, though it is pointed out that the life 
of the great mystics culminates normally in active proselytizing, not in 
contemplation. The book is concerned with the peculiar characteristics 
and symptoms of the mystic experience as described by the mystics 
themselves or recorded by contemporaries. The writings and biographies 
of the great mystics form a curious literature, and have been, during the 
twentieth century, exposed to the scientific psychologist, some of whom 
treat mysticism as pathological. The stress laid upon neurotic symptoms 
by the author of the present book, the juxtaposition for purposes of 
comparison of Catherine of Genoa with a defeated modern mystic (Mlle 
Vé) and the absurd Marie Alacoeque, indicate his position. In addition, 
the descriptions of the ecstasies of the great mystics are compared with 
non-religious ecstasies and with those of epileptics and of normal per- 
sons. The conclusion is that the mystic experiences reveal, not the Chris- 
tian God, but “the lawful workings of our psycho-physiological organ- 
isms.”” Thus, for the psychologist who remains within his own proper 
province, “religious mysticism is a revelation not of God, but of man.” 

E.F. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND 


WAGES AND THE Famity. By Paul H. Douglas. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1925. Pp. xiv-/-290. $3.00. 
This book is a very careful study of the economic influences which 
play upon the family in our industrial civilization. The first part of the 
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book, chaps. i-v, gives a successful attack on current proposals to pay a 
minimum “living wage” for a family of five to all wage-earners: $1,700 
is accepted as the figure necessary to provide a “subsistence-plus” scale of 
living for a family of five in American large cities. The author shows that 
such payments would be impossible on a national scale. Moreover, he 
makes the important point that such pay would result in providing for 
forty-eight million nonexistent persons, if it were given to all adult male 
wage-earners. If the slogan of equal pay for equal work were followed, 
the pay would provide for seventy-two million nonexistent persons. The 
average number of dependents of male workers is 2.35 persons. Moreover, 
many have less and many have more. So the current measures of reform 
are neither desirable nor possible. 

In this first part, the author gives an especially interesting study of 
wage-earners in Philadelphia. He shows that if $1,700 were paid to all 
adult male workers there, with less for women and children, there could 
be no savings by industry for development, no interest or profit on invest- 
ments, and no higher pay for the more skilled workers or for special tal- 
ent. Such a scheme seems utterly impossible in our type of civilization. 

In the second part of the book, chaps. v—xi, the author gives a val- 
uable picture of what is called the “family allowance” system in Europe. 
This scheme, which was required by the impoverished conditions in Eu- 
rope, involves a fund to which a group of employers contribute, and from 
which an allowance is given to each worker according to the children or 
other persons dependent upon him. , For example, from one French fund 
a worker who has two children gets an additional sum equal to 7 per cent 
of his regular wage. 

In the third part, chaps. xii—xvii, the author presents a modified plan 
to suit our American conditions. The plan deals only with industrial 
wage-earners. The sum of $800 is taken as the minimum annual wage for 
male or female adults. Juvenile wages are. ignored. To this minimum 
wage should be added a yearly allowance of $240 for a wife, $200 for 
each child under fourteen, and about $400 for each aged dependent actu- 
ally living in the worker’s household. These allowances are to be paid 
out of a fund to which groups of industrial employers contribute in pro- 
portion to the number of employees. It is estimated that this plan would 
require $1,500,000,000 yearly less than the present total of manufactur- 
ing wages in 1919. Unfortunately no very careful study is made concern- 
ing the adequacy of this margin for differential wages to the superior 
workers. The difficulty of deflating the wages of single workers is recog- 
nized with the suggestion that it could be accomplished in a period of ris- 
ing prices. 
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The first two parts of the book deal primarily with the presentation 
of economic facts. As far as the reviewer can judge, these parts of the 
book are excellent work. The third part of the book is successful in pre- 
senting a definite economic plan for the preservation of the family in an 
industrial civilization. But the presentation of this plan raises many 
questions of ethics with which the author does not deal adequately. The 
practicability of the plan is only partially treated. To say that single 
workers can have their wages deflated in a period of rising prices ignores 
both the question of justice and the question of the probable time of such 
a change. To limit the family wage to those who are paid $2,800 or less 
ignores the fact that the cost of a family in professional and other groups 
where the income is frequently above this figure may be nearly as serious 
as it is in groups with lower standards of living. It may not be good eco- 
nomics or ethics to pay all wage-earners so comfortable an amount that 
there is no adequate margin for higher wages for the superior workers 
who accomplish more than the others. The most serious defect, in the 
opinion of the reviewer, is the presentation of this plan as the only possi- 
bility that can deal with the family. There are other plans which should 
be considered before we make our final choice. For example, the system 
of income taxes with exemptions for dependents is a plan that is now in 
operation for the more prosperous one-sixth of our workers in this coun- 


try. This system could be a supplement to the allowance system, or it 
could be a substitute for the allowance system, provided we are willing to 
extend that form of direct taxation. But the only point to be stressed here 
is that any such system as our author presents must be judged compara- 
tively. It must be placed alongside other solutions so that the more de- 
sirable one of the possible systems can be adopted. 


A. P. BrocGAN 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


SHORTER NOTICES 


WEALTH, VIRTUAL WEALTH, AND DEBT: THE SOLUTION OF THE ECONOMIC 
Parapox. By Frederick Soddy. London: Allen & Unwin, 1925. Pp. 320. 
Price, ros. 6d. net. 

Professor Soddy is professor of chemistry in the University of Oxford and 
won the Nobel Prize for chemistry in 1921. In this book he gives a full ac- 
count of his economic theory, which seems to depend upon a reinterpretation of 
the meaning of the word “wealth.” Professor Soddy is impressed by the im- 
portance of what most economists would call utility, but he mistakenly seems 
to imagine that economists neglect “utility” or “well-being” because they say 
it is not their business to discern it. Indeed, Professor Soddy in part of this 
book is discussing a moral issue, which is subject matter for ethics and not for 
economics; but he does not seem to allow for the existence of a science called 
ethics. The book ends with suggestions for a practical program which imply 
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assumptions in political science; but Professor Soddy does not seem to have 
analyzed the facts of political science. It is, of course, very useful to have the 
mind of a physical scientist applied to psychical facts; but the danger is that 
the physical scientist is so unaccustomed to psychical facts that he does not see 
them clearly and tends to omit or to forget many of the valid conclusions which 
specialists in the social sciences have already reached. C.D.B. 


PERSONALITY AND REALITY: A PROOF OF THE REAL EXISTENCE OF A SUPREME 

SELF IN THE UNIVERSE. By J. E. Turner. London: Allen & Unwin, 1926. 

Pp. 190. Price, 7s. 6d. net. 

This is not exactly a proof of the existence of “God,” since the author is 
not concerned to say whether the Supreme Self, which he concludes must exist, 
can be identified with what the theologians call God. Still the whole proof 
hangs on the meaning of the word “self,” which is said to “dominate” the me- 
chanical world. The world of physical science, however, shows no trace of a 
self operating, except in so far as the “mechanism” of nature shows traces of 
“evolving.” But evolving is a sign of mind; witness the dominance of the 
human self in regard to its “mechanism.” Therefore there must be a mind for 
the universe at large. Evolution is, of course, so vague a word that philosoph- 
ically it-could, one supposes, be reconciled with “fundamentalism”; but this 
reviewer, at any rate, cannot see why the evolution assumed in the biological 
sciences (and still more that other evolution assumed in astronomy) should be 
regarded as sufficiently like the growth of a human being’s activity to warrant 
the analogy on which rests Mr. Turner’s proof of the existence of a self for the 
universe at large. C.D. B. 


THE EVOLUTION OF MopDERN CapITALIsM. By J. A. Hobson. (New and revised 
ed.) London: Walter Scott Publishing Co.; New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1926. Pp. 510. Price, 7s. 6d. net. 

This new edition of Mr. Hobson’s analysis of “machine production” con- 
tains a supplementary chapter dealing with the situation since the war. It 
therefore brings up to date the book originally published in 1894, which has 
already gone through five other reprints and new editions. The new chapter 
contains a description of the growth of industrial combines and trusts, and the 
advance of the United States as a creditor nation. The second part of the chap- 
ter deals chiefly with “labor” problems and the action of the state. Although 
the book naturally relies chiefly upon examples drawn from British experience, 
the supplementary chapter contains a large proportion of non-British evidence 
which has recently become available, and the outlook for international develop- 
ments in the economic sphere is broadly summarized. The new edition will be 
essential to all students of economic and social theory, and it should displace 
the older editions in all libraries. Mr. Hobson’s “humanism” in economics 
makes his work specially valuable to students of moral theory. C.D.B. 


History oF MEprIeEvAL PuiLosopHy. By R. de Wulf, Professor of Philosophy 
at Louvain and Harvard universities. (Translated by E. C. Messenger.) 
Vol. I, From the Beginnings to Albert the Great. London: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1926. Pp. 416. Price, 15s. net. 

The first volume of the translation of De Wulf’s enlarged history of 
Scholasticism is very welcome. It will prove useful in giving at least the names 
and dates of the philosophers; and at the end of each section is a good bibli- 
ography, including articles in periodicals. The translation is good and the form 
of the book attractive. There can hardly be any excuse now for philosophers 
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and historians to ignore the contribution of the Middle Ages to our knowledge 
of the world. The statements of the doctrines of medieval philosophers are 
abrupt, and their arguments are hardly given sufficient prominence by De 
Wulf; but it may be allowed that this is really a summary introduction to a 
large field of investigation. The rendering of the problems, however, is some- 
what childlike, not to say childish. We read, for example, that Albert the Great 
“subjected Aristotelianism to a doctrinal purification.” There is, in fact, no 
critical appreciation of Scholasticism in the book, and, as in most neo-Scholastic 
writing, there is an amusing atmosphere of omniscience. The author seems to 
say: “We know what is correct and we dismiss anyone who does not agree with 
the emasculated Thomism of Louvain.” There is, nevertheless, no reason to 
quarrel with him. He has given us a very useful collection of names and dates 
and facts which may be material for a future critical history of the medieval 
thinkers. CDs: 


PresENT-DAY THINKERS AND THE NEW SCHOLASTICISM: AN INTERNATIONAL 
Symposium. Edited and augmented by John S. Zybura. St. Louis and 
London: B. Herder Book Co., 1926. Pp. 543. 

Part I of this work contains letters from thirty-three non-Scholastic phi- 
losophers of America and Great Britain in reply to a questionnaire asking 
for the attitude of non-Scholastic thinkers toward Scholastic and neo-Scholas- 
tic philosophy and the reasons therefor. Part II consists of essays by neo- 
Scholastics on the nature, aims, and methods of the new Scholasticism. Part 
III is by the editor, Dr. Zybura, and outlines the course of Scholastic phi- 
losophy during the Humanistic Renaissance period, its present view and 
status. be ae 


PHILOSOPHY OF THE RECENT Past: AN OUTLINE OF EUROPEAN AND AMERI- 
CAN PHILOSOPHY SINCE 1860. By Ralph Barton Perry. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1926. Pp. viii+-230. 

The leading tendencies since 1860 are objectively presented: “I have 
aimed to set forth each philosophy with sympathetic understanding rather 
than to argue my own opinion about it.” The summaries are brief and are 
intended to serve as a guide rather than as substitutes for the originals. They 
include French, German, and Italian as well as British and American writers. 
It is a highly opportune and serviceable volume which reflects wide reading 
and the power of lucid exposition. It is also attractively printed. J.H.T. 





MytTH IN Primitive PsycHotocy. By Bronislaw Malinowski. (Initiating the 

“New Science Series.””) New York: W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 1926. 

Pp. 94. Price, $1.00. 

Professing loyal discipleship to Sir James Frazer, Professor Malinowski 
claims in this little popular book only to document with intimate details gath- 
ered from anthropological fieldwork in northwest Melanesia the larger in- 
sights and hypotheses of the revered author of the Golden Bough. Replete 
with varied samples of Melanesian stories, from those affording amusement 
at the end of the day up to the great myths of life and death and the practice 
of magic, the volume enforces the close relation of the stories with “their 
ritual acts, their moral deeds, their social organization, and even their prac- 
tical activities.” This close functional relation of the myth as a cultural force 
with the urgencies of life and the demands of hope contrasts, as the author 
thinks, with the view that makes it “a rhapsodic rendering of natural phenom- 
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ena,” as well as with the view that gives it the intellectual standing of “a sort 
of primitive science.” Not exclusively, but primarily, the myth is a sociolog- 
ical modus operandi for feeling more at home in an environment none too 
friendly to human longing. As such it has light to throw upon its philosophical 
and theological counterparts in societies more advanced. a3¥.%. 


SCIENCE AND Poetry. By I. A. Richards. (The “New Science Series.”) New 

York: W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 1926. Pp. 96. Price, $1.00. 

Science represents only knowledge of the “how.” But man cannot live by 
how’s alone. Still, science, which cannot furnish us with life, has covered so 
much of the field of living, and in doing so has destroyed so many of our 
beliefs, that it is now next to impossible for poetry to perform the function 
that has crowned it in other days. This function was the release of energy 
through suggestion and the consequent fuller harmonization of personality. 
With the neutralization of nature on so grand a scale, poetry, in order to serve 
its beneficent function at all, must either present this barren world for belief, 
or it must eschew the realm of belief altogether. Thomas Hardy is the out- 
standing poet of the scientific age who has risen to the level of this hard first 
demand. Not many can follow him, and the difficulty progressively increases. 
With the constant advance of science, can others, without the aid of belief, 
still stimulate divided souls to unity? Or is mankind, through the deepening 
of knowledge, foredoomed spiritually to starve to death? Such is the dilemma 
which this thoughtful booklet presents. 2: V.9. 


RELATIVITY IN MAN AND Soctety. By Arthur F. Bentley. New York and Lon- 
don: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1926. Pp. xix+363. Price, $3.00. 

The author has been impressed with the simplification of mathematical 
and physical problems by the concept of relativity. Older fixities—space, time, 
force, atoms—give place to more fruitful points of view. He would carry a 
similar relativity into social concepts and dissolve the opposition of individual 
to society and various other fixed conceptions or “‘clots.” It is a good lead. 

5.22. T. 


THe THREE ConveNTIONS. By Denis Saurat. New York: The Dial Press, 

1926. Pp. viii+128. 

In this book Professor Saurat, author of a well-known book on Milton, 
ascends into the farthest reaches of metaphysics. His fundamental thought 
seems to be that reality is constituted through the determination by forms of 
vague, indeterminate being. The creative forms may be divided into the lan- 
guage of matter, constituted by the convention of the universes; the language 
of morality, constituted by the convention of men; and the language of meta- 
physics, which has yet to be established. Since no one could have the strength 
or time to build an independent universe, each individual by being born adopts 
the language of matter. But matter is merely the first convention. Reality is 
formed by a collaboration, by a convention. That which many accept is true, 
and there is no other kind of truth. New reality is constantly being formed by 
concentration of the inexhaustible inactual into the actual. By forming the 
convention of metaphysics men will create new truth and reality which will 
correct the imperfections of the first two conventions. In the creation of new 
ideas and of new reality the masculine Actual fecundates the feminine Inac- 
tual. “The feminine element is as necessary for the creation of ideas as it is 
for the creation of physical life. The mechanism of creation is the same in 
both cases; the appeal of an intense Actual to the vague possibilities of the 
Inactual, which, responding, crystallise into an expression.” | C. M. Perry 
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MopERN SCIENCE AND PeopLe’s HEALTH. Edited by Benjamin C. Gruenberg. 

New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1926. Pp. xi+-250. Price, $2.50. 

This is a collection of six intelligible essays by as many scientists upon 
the contribution of science to health. It is an imposing picture that is pre- 
sented. The volume will certainly serve to indicate the achievements of cura- 
tive science in the past, and may well arouse expectation of and inspire co-op- 
eration for the greater preventive work that lies ahead. This aspect is empha- 


sized in a closing essay upon science and the public health movement. 
T: VS. 


Tue FINANCING oF SocraL Work. By Arthur W. Proctor and Arthur A. 
Schuck. With a foreword by Mortimer L. Schiff. Chicago: A. W. Shaw 
& Co., 1926. Pp. xiii+-260. Price, $4.00. 
The technique of raising money to carry on what in America is now about 
a billion-dollar enterprise is here considered. To put large-scale charity upon 
a sound business basis is the objective of this highly detailed study. No method 
of achieving financial means for social work seems to be omitted, and con- 


structive suggestions for greater effectiveness are here found in abundance. 
T.V.S. 


Tue Factors oF Soctat Evo.tution. By Theodore de Laguna. New York: 

F. S. Crofts & Co., 1926. Pp. x+362. 

Taking as his field the borderland between social philosophy and sociology, 
the author approaches in a conciliatory mood the various explanations of 
social change. His materials are drawn more from the “higher, rather than 
the lower, levels of culture.” The social technician will find no new contribu- 
tion here, but he will find an earnest attempt to harmonize in a thoroughly 


readable style the various emphases upon physical environment, upon contact 
between peoples, upon internal organization as outstanding factors in social 
evolution. The ethicist will find well marshaled the sociological data that his 
own judgments presuppose and the reasoned conviction that the most sig- 
nificant changes in morality in modern times have been “in great part of a 
nature to encourage a further advance.” It is refreshing to see a new pub- 
lisher doing such excellent work as is mechanically represented by this 
volume. T.V.S. 


NATURAL Laws AND HuMAN Hopes. By M. C. Otto. New York: Henry Holt 

& Co., 1926. Pp. 97. 

Those familiar with Professor Otto’s Things and Ideals will find here a 
pleasing, if brief, sequel to the chapters in it which deal with the relation be- 
tween science and the deeper purposes of men. Starting with a historical ex- 
planation of how the conception of natural laws and the ideals which found 
traditional expression in religion came to appear inconsistent, the author goes 
on to show that the inconsistency can fully disappear only in practical com- 
mitment to the task of socializing our aims and realizing them by the aid of 
the natural laws on which they depend. The closing chapters attack certain 
evils in popular contemporary ideals, such as make for irrationality and com- 
mercialism. E. A. Burtt 


CHRISTIANITY AND NATURALISM. By Rebert Shafer. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1926. Pp. viii+-307. 
Dr. Shafer collects in this volume a group of critical and very readable 
essays on the thought of several outstanding men of literature in England who 
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wrote during the last century. The thinkers treated are Coleridge, Newman, 
Arnold, Butler, Huxley, and Hardy, and are selected because of the light their 
intellectual development throws on the perennial conflict between authoritarian 
religion and naturalistic philosophy. The earnestness of the author’s own 
stand for the validity of a religious (though not authoritarian) metaphysic 
lends dignity and power to his style, while it encourages certain prejudices 
which infect especially his criticisms of Huxley and Arnold. Withal the essays 
are scholarly, the treatment live and timely, and the conclusion challenging. 
E. A. Burtt 


Mysticism oF East AND WEstT. By William Loftus Hare. With an Introduc- 
tion by J. Estlin Carpenter. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. Pp. 356. 
A leisurely treatment, and singularly unpointed, of the general subject of 
religion. The title is misleading if one seeks light on mysticism in any except 
the vaguest sense. The various great religions and the best-known philosophies 
are discussed as they come to mind. The volume does conveniently gather 
together many translated passages from sacred and philosophic literature, but 
there is no definite clue as to what one would find, or not find, in the book. 
The author closes with an eloquent word upon the subject of forgiveness as 
at least a supplement to the modern emphasis upon justice. a. V.S. 


THE MAKING OF THE MopERN Minp. By John Herman Randall, Jr. Boston: 

Houghton Mifflin Co., 1926. Pp. x-+-653. 

If philosophers publish when angels would confine their speculations to 
classroom use, it must be remembered that to philosophers has been assigned 
in the intellectual realm the path that leads where danger lurks. The fascinat- 
ing though baffling task which Professor Randall sets himself is that of describ- 
ing the great waves of thought and aspiration that have left the successive 
deposits which constitute the modern mind. Starting with the /ntellectual 
Outlook of Medieval Christendom, the setting forth of which involves a ref- 
erence to Hebrew and Hellenistic components, he attempts to characterize the 
elements and the logic of the caldron in which have boiled for six or seven 
centuries the various sciences, technical philosophies, religious beliefs, eco- 
nomic and social conditions, class standards and demands, social, economic, 
and political interpretations and rationalizations, and various other mysterious 
ingredients. He does not attempt to show how from this mixture has been 
distilled an essence which constitutes a unitary modern mind; but he does 
attempt, if the figure may be continued, to enumerate all the important in- 
gredients that have been thrown into the pot, to indicate how various ingre- 
dients have reacted upon each other to produce new mixtures and compounds, 
and to show how certain elements have disappeared in the steam of the boil- 
ing. 

The immensity of the task makes inevitable questionable generalizations 
and doubtful interpretations. Undoubtedly, however, the author was equipped 
with an unusual store of knowledge as well as an unusual ability in synthesiz- 
ing and interpreting knowledge from various fields. He is more critical and 
scholarly than certain contemporary historians who have undertaken similar 
studies; and the study which he has produced makes a decided contribution 
to our understanding of the background of modern beliefs and problems. Since 
there is no doubt of the value of such interpretation and synthesis, it is to be 
hoped that Professor Randall’s success will encourage other men to under- 
take similar but less ambitious studies. C. M. Perry 
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